





THE PORT FOLIO. 
BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


Vanriovs; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleas’d with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowren. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


RAILWAYS AND CANALS. 


4 new method of transferring boats of burden, loaded 
carriages, &c. from one level to another, applicable to 
Canals and Rail Roads: also, a new Method of sup- 
plying any level of a Canal with water drawn from 
a feeder situated at any considerable depth below such 
level; in TWo PARTS. By S. H. Lone, Maj. U.S. Eng,; 
a member of the Lyceum of Nat. Hist. N. Y.; the Amer. 
Phil. Soc., the Acad. Nat. Sciences, and the Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, &c. 


Ir is the design of this essay, to givea general view of the 
means employed for the accomplishment of the objects above 
stated; accordingly, all details, in relation to mechanical 
principles, parts of machinery, and modes of application, will 
be avoided, except such as may be deemed essential to a de- 
velopment of the mechanical principles involved in the me- 
thods proposed, so far as the latter may have any claim to 
novelty and originality. A particular description of the pro- 
jects alluded to, embracing numerous details of the character 
first intimated, but too minute and diversified, perhaps, for 
insertion in a scientific journal, has been prepared and is 
intended as the specification of a patent hereafter to be 
secured. 

Before we enter upon these topics, it may be proper to 
notice some of the methods that have been devised for simi- 
lar purposes, to which those under consideration, are of 
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course, in some respects, analogous. A reference of this na- 
ture, will, at least, facilitate researches into the character and 
comparative merits of both. 

The method of transition by means of inclined planes, is 
said to have been first introduced into the British dominions 
by Mr. Dukart, a Sardinian, previously to the year 1777. 
This engineer constructed three inclined planes of different 
lifts, upon a canal in Ireland. 

The Duke of Bridgewater’s under-ground inclined plane, 
at Walkden Moor, is one of the most celebrated works of 
this kind. Its length is one hundred and fifty-one yards; its 
declivity, one in four. It is adapted to the transfer of a load- 
ed carriage weighing twenty-one tons. 

An inclined plane of great extent communicates with the 
Neath canal. The transfer of carriages, on this plane, is ef- 
fected by means of a steam-engine at its summit. 

On the Shropshire canal and its branches are several in- 
clined planes, constructed by the celebrated Mr. Reynolds, 
to whom the world is indebted for many valuable improve- 
ments in the mode of overcoming the difference of levels on 
canals and rail roads. The inclined planes, constructed by 
this gentleman, were of various lifts, from seventy-three to 
two hundred and seven feet perpendicular. 

In connexion with the Grand Trunk, Peake, and Lancas- 
ter canals, are several inclined planes, one of which, on the 
canal last mentioned, has a perpendicular rise of two hundred 
and twenty-two feet. 

The inclined planes that have been employed as a means 
of communication between different levels, both of canals and 
rail-roads, in Great-Britain, are exceedingly numerous. Ac- 
counts of them have been published in the new “ Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia,” Art. “navigation, inland;’’-—in “ The 
Transactions of the Highland Society of Scotland,’? Edin- 
burgh, 1824; and in various other works. 

Of the application of the inclined plane in France, we have 
an example on one of the branches of the Canal du Centre. 

The subject of inclined planes has been frequently dis- 
eussed by several writers, who have successively suggested 
methods, many of which have never been practicably ap- 
plied. In the class last alluded to, may be included the in- 
clined plane of Mr. Lamb, described in his ‘‘ Treatise of 
Universal Navigation,” London, 1791. Several modes of 
transition by inclined planes, invented by Mr. Fulton, and 
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explained in his “ Treatise on Canals,’ London, 1796. 
Tatham’s “ Method of passing vessels from one level to 
another by an Inclined Plane; Tatham’s Inland Navigation, 
Philadelphia, 1799. Professor Renwick’s Inclined Plane, 
an account of which has been published in his Report to the 
Commissioners of the Delaware and Passaic canal, p. 11, et 
seq. 1823. Scott’s doubled railed Inclined Plane, described 
in the “‘ Transactions of the Highland Society of Scotland,” 
before cited. 

In regard to the mode of transfer by means of a perpendi- 
cular lift, it is believed that there are but very few examples 
of its successful application. Numerous methods have been 
devised for this purpose, but, for the most part, they have 
either proved defective, or have never been satisfactorily 
tested. The methods deemed most worthy of attention, are 
the following: ° 

Dr. Anderson’s Perpendicular Lift, of which we have a 
description in the supplement to Dobson’s Encyclopedia— 
Art. Canals, is said to be the first ever invented as a substi- 
tute for locks of the ordinary construction. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that his plan has ever been subjected to the 
test of experiment. 

We are indebted to our ingenious countryman, Mr. Fulton, 
for several modifications of the perpendicular lift, published 
in the treatise before cited; none of which, however, has as 
yet been applied in the construction of canals. 

We are informed by Mr. Carson, of the West Point found- 
ry, “there are upon a canal in England, in the neighbour- 
hood of the city of Gloucester, several perpendicular lifts, at 
this moment in successful operation, —Vide Prof. Renwick’s 
Report, already cited, p. 8. 

‘*A perpendicular lift has been successfully applied by 
Forey, on the plans of Bossut and Solages, to the canal du 
Creusot in France.”’ 

In allusion to this mode of transition, Navier, the editor 
of the papers of Gouthey, states, that “it is no longer to be 
doubted that there is a cheap, permanent, and easy method, 
of overcoming differences of level of from twenty-five to for- 
ty feet, upon small canals.” 

A plan of a perpendicular lift, devised by Mr. Benjamin 
Dearborn, of Boston, Mass., has recently been published by 
Mr. J. L. Sullivan, in connexion with his report to the com- 
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bly to which the transfer is to be effected by means of a 
moveable lock, and stone counterweights. Several of the 
modes herein alluded to depend on the same general principle, 
viz. locks and counterweights, as the means of transition. 

The method intended as the principal subject of this essay, 
diflers from those above noticed in the following respects, 
viz.—the manner of suspending the locks; —of bringing them 
into contact with the upper canal;—of supporting them in 
the situation just mentioned;—of regulating their movements, 
and overcoming their momentum;—of counteracting the 
buoyancy of the water in the lower canal, and forming a com- 
munication therewith; and ofadjusting the range of the locks, 
in their passage from one level to another, in conformity to 
the extent of the lift. 


Parr I. & new method of transfering boats of burden, 
loaded carriages, §c. from one level to another; upplicable 
to canals and rail-roads.* — 


Both modes of transition, viz. by a vertical or perpendi- 
cular lift, and by an oblique lift or inclined plane, are here 
contemplated. A particular description of the former, how- 
ever, is all that is required on the present occasion; inasmuch 
as the effect in both is produced by the same combination of 
mechanical principles, though somewhat differently applied. 


Or THE PERPENDICULAR LIFT. A view of the machinery 
to be employed for the purpose above mentioned, is exhibit- 
ed in Plate I. Fig. 1, 2, and 3, the several parts of which, 
together with the purposes for which they are employed, 
are the subject of the following: 


Description of machinery, and references to the drawings. 


Plate I. Fig. 1. is an oblique view, exhibiting the manner 
of the Perpendicular Lift. 

A, a part of the lower canal, terminated by a basin, sepa- 
rated into two equal parts by a pier placed longitudinally 
within it. Each apartment of the basin is to be of a size large 
enough to admit a lock, into which the boats of the canal may 
pass. The walls or outer sides of the basin, together with 
the pier above mentioned, must be adapted to the support of 
a part of the works above. 

5, a portion of the upper canal, terminated by a bulkhead 
situated directly above the interior extremity of the basin A, 


* A model of this may be seen at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 
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and furnished with two gateways, corresponding to the divi- 
sions or apartments of the basin below. Each gateway must 
be of such dimensions, and so adjusted by means of a rabbit or 
bevel, that one end of the lock before mentioned being ad- 
justed in a corresponding manner, may penetrate a little within 
it, resting upon the sill of the gateway, and impinging against 
its sides. The gateway may be furnished either with a single 
or folding gates, as may be deemed most proper,—the gate 
or gates being so arranged that, when opened, they will leave 
the gateway free from obstruction to the passage of a body 
equal in area to the gateway itself, or nearly so. Each of the 
gates must be furnished with a small gate or water-wicket. 
‘nat part of the bulkhead, between the gateways, must also 
be furnished with a small gate, the use of which will hereafter 
be explained. 

Or THE MOVEABLE Locks, C & D. The transit or moveable 
locks must be of a form and dimensions adapted to the shape 
and size of the boats employed upon the canal, in such a man- 
ner.as to admit the least possible quantity of water into the 
lock, along with the loaded boat. Hence the shape of the 
lock will be similar to that of the frustrum of an oblong py- 
ramid inverted. 

That end of the lock which is to come in contact with the 
bulkhead, as before intimated, must be furnished with a tongue 
extending along its sides and bottom, and adapted to the 
sides and bottom of the gateway, so that by the interposition 
of a suitable packing of leather between it and the gateway, 
they may be rendered impervious to water at their junction. 

The lock must be furnished with a gate at each end, shut- 
ting water tight into the lock. The gate may be made to slide 
vertically into the lock, or it may be furnished with hinges at 
the bottom, and be made to open outwardly of the lock, by 
immersion to the bottom of the canal; or it may be appended 
to one side of the lock, and traverse horizontally on its hinges. 

Each lock-gate, in the ends of the locks pointing towards 
the bulkhead, must be furnished with a small gate or water- 
wicket, corresponding to those of the gates of the bulkhead. 

A frame-work adapted to the reception of at least two 
pulley-wheels, ec, for each lock, must be attached to the lock 
in such a manner that the whole weight of the lock and its 
contents, maintaining a horizontal posture, may be suspended 
by it, and bear equally upon the points of suspension. The 
frame-work for each pulley-wheel, may consist of two up- 
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rights firmly attached to each side of the lock, and a bearer 
in which the pulley-wheel may ply on an axle turning 
with it. In order to prevent the lock from warping, it will 
be proper to strengthen it by braces or stays of iron, passing 
from the tops of the uprights to the sides of the lock. The 
bearers d dd d must extend beyond the uprights far enough to 
rest upon the tops of the crane in a manner hereafter explain- 
ed. They must also be strapped and braced with iron, to 
prevent working or springing. 

The pulleys of each lock must be connected by a coupling 
rod of iron attached to their axles, in order to ensure a corres- 
pondence in their movements. It is contemplated to have 
the pulley-wheels five or six feet in diameter, and their peri- 
pheries cased with iron, and furnished with a groove or track 
for the reception of a large chain; or it may be preferable that 
the whole wheel be made of cast iron.* 

Or THE MAIN SHAFT AND WHEELS, EE. The wheels of the 
main shaft ¢c are of a construction similar to that of the pul- 
ley-wheels, and strongly connected by a coupling rod or shaft 
in the same manner. Their diameters may be considerably 
larger than those of the pulley-wheels, being equal to the ho- 
rizontal distance transversely from the pulley of one lock to 
the corresponding pulley of the other. Their distance from 
each other must be equal to that of the lock-pullies in each 
lock. The shaft ce must be furnished with a drum or barrel, 
whose diameter is equal to about one-third part of that of the 
wheels. The drum must be firmly attached to the shaft. 
cased with iron on the outside, and adapted to the reception of 
the brakechain k, hereafter described. 

Or THE WINDLASS-WHEELS, F F, AND THEIR WINDLASSES, 
Fig. 1. The windlasses ff, may either be shafts of timber, of 
suitable dimensions, or axles of iron furnished with drums of 
equal diameters, fitted for the reception of the lock-chains G G, 
hereafter described. The extent of the peripheries of the 
windlasses or axles, should be somewhat greater than the 
depth of the water in the canal, the buoyancy of which is to 
be completeiy overcome by the action of the wheels and 
windlasses. The distance between the drums of each shaft, 
or those parts of the windlasses on which the chains are to 


* In the construction of the locks and their appendages, particular re- 
gard must be paid to their weight, so that one may be as nearly as pos- 
sible an exact counterpoise of the other. 
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wind, must be equal to that of the wheels of the main shaft. 
The windlass-wheels, F F, may be either of a circular or spi- 
ral form: the latter, however, is better adapted to the purpose 
for which they are intended. Their peripheries should be 
furnished with a groove for the reception of the bucket- 
chains, IT, and of small chains or cords suspending counter- 
poises, ii, hereafter to be noticed. The wheels should be 
attached to their windlasses at some point intermediate to 
the main wheels E E. Their circumferences should be equal 
or in some due proportion to the whole distance between the 
upper and lower canal.” 

Or rar Lock-cHains G. Fig. 1.—These must be of suffi- 
cient strength to sustain the locks and their contents, what- 
ever may be their weight. Agreeably to the figure, each 
lock is sustained by four chains or parts of chains; hence the 
chain must be strong enough to support one-fourth part of 
each lock, and at the same time overcome any inequalities of 
action that may occur in the transition of the locks, from one 
level to the other. 

The proof to which chain cables of iron, one inch in diame- 
ter are subjected, is their ability to resist an action equal to 
eighteen tons suspended:—hence, if an allowance be made of 
six tons for each chain, or twenty-four tons for each lock, 
for any inequalities of action that may occur, (and such an 
allowance seems even greater than the nature of the case 
requires,) the strength of chains applied, will be adequate to 
the support and transfer of forty-eight tons, in connexion 
with each lock. The length of the chains must be such that 
when either lock, C, is at the upper canal in a condition to 
communicate therewith, the other, D, may be immersed in 
the lower canal, resting on the bottom, the chains passing 
over the main, E E, under the lock-wheels ccc ec, and 
being attached outwardly to the windlasses ff in the direg- 
tion of a tangent to their peripheries. 

An alternate succession of links and straps, the former 
being made square, or in the form of parallelograms, con- 
nected by the latter, which are to be of a width correspond- 
ing to the interior spread of the links, would be the form of 


* In situations where a very extensive lift is required—the wheel can- 
not be made large enough to have a circumference commensurate with 
the lift. In such cases the difficulty may be remedied by the interven- 
tion of pullies between the wheels and the bucket H. 
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construction best suited to the purpose. The links and straps 
of those parts of the chain which are intended to wind upon 
the windlasses, ought to be made somewhat shorter than those 
of other parts. The chains may be attached to the windlasses 
by means of staples or bolts. 

Or tHE suckET H, anp irs cnarin I I. Fig. 1st.—The 
bucket must be of a form adapted to the space in which it is 
to move, and of a capacity to receive a quantity of water suf- 
ficient to act as a counterpoise to one loaded lock. Its appro- 
priate locality is a portion of the space between the lock- 
ways, as near as may be to a vertical line, passing from the 
bulkhead to the basin below;—so that it may alternately 
rest on the pier, and be suspended above it. It may there- 
fore be of a square or oblong form, according to the quantity 
of water it must receive.—Its capacity must be to that of one 
lock inversely, as the circumference of the windlass-wheel is 
to that of the windlass or drum, or as the height of the lift to 
the depth of water in the canal; or rather the weight of the 
bucket, added to that of the water it will contain, must be to 
those of the lock and its contents, in the ratio above mentioned. 

In case of the intervention of.one or more pullies, between 
the windlass-wheels and the bucket, as intimated before, the 
same proportion obtains, except that instead of the circum- 
ference of the windlass-wheels, a multiple of its circumfer- 
ence, corresponding to the intervening pulley power, must 
be substituted. 

The bucket must be furnished with a small gate or valve 
in its bottom, through which its contents of water may be 
discharged at pleasure.—The water for replenishing the 
bucket is to be drawn by means of suitable gates and aque- 
ducts, partly from the space intervening between the gates of 
the locks and those of the bulk head, and partly from the 
upper canal itself, through the small gate situated in the bulk- 
head between the main gateways. 

The chains I I, by which the bucket is suspended, may be 
constructed after the manner of the ordinary draft-chain.— 
One end of each chain is to be attached to its appropriate 
windlass wheel upon which the chain is to ply, in the direction 
of a tangent to its periphery.—The other ends of the chain 
are to be united, and attached to the bucket in any appropri- 
ate manner, with the intervention of one or more pullies, or 


otherwise as the case may require. 
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it will be proper to suspend from the outsides of the wind- 
lass-wheels, or the sides opposite to those from which the 
bucket is suspended, two small weights ii, serving as a coun- 
terpoise to. the empty bucket, in order to preserve an equili- 
brium in those parts of the machinery. 


N. B. By lengthening or shortening the bucket chains; the range of the 
locks may be increased or diminished at pleasure. 


OF THE HYDRAULIC BRAKE K.—A particular description of 
this part will be given in connexion with the reference to 
Fig. 3. 

The. brake-chain K, in its construction, may be similar to 
the lock-chains, though of inferior strength. Its length should 
be such that it may reach from the main shaft or drum e, 
nearly to the bottom of the brake K. It must be attached to 
the shaft or drum, by means of a staple or otherwise, in such a 
manner that it may freely ply, thereon in both directions. 
The drum or shaft may be furnished with two parallel 
flanges, just far enough apart to receive the chain, which in 
this case must coil or wind upon itself, in a manner to aid 
rather than thwart the purpose of the brake. The chain must 
be made to pass between two pullies L, situated at any con- 
venient distance above the brake, upon which the chain will 
act alternately, according to the direetion in which it winds 
upon the main shaft. 

Or THE VERTICAL LOCK-CRANE.—Fig. 2. Plate I. exhibits 
an oblique view of the crane, the object of which is to sus- 
tain the lock when in contact with the bulkhead, in which 
position the lock communicates with the upper. canal, the 
former serving as a prolongation of the latter. | 

The crane for each lock is to consist of four uprights, 
M MM M, furnished with oscillatory joints at their. bottoms, 
and steps to receive the protruding ends of the lock-bearers, 
d, Fig. 1. at or near their tops, together with a trigger-shaft to 
regulate its movements, and other adjustments. 

The uprights are to be based upon the side walls and pier 
of the lock-basin at the bottom of the lift, or, in cases where 
the lift is very extensive, upon steps attached to the side 
walls of the recess, or lock-pit, and corresponding steps 
resting upon the pier at such a depth below the upper level, 
that the length of the uprights may not exceed twenty feet, 
The uprights on each side of the lock, are to be connected 
APRIL, 1825.—no. 276. 35 
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by ties, m m, attached to the outside of the uprights, and con- 
fined by plug-work or slides so as to prevent any lateral 
movements of the erane.—LEither of the two uprights oppo- 
site each other transversely of the lock, may be connected to 
the arms, o 0, of the trigger-shaft N, by means of the con- 
necting rodsnn. These several parts being thus conneet- 
ed, constitute the lock-crane, the motions of which are regu- 
lated by the lever O, of the trigger-shaft. Each lock being 
furnished with a erane of this deseription, may be supported 
at the upper level in the utmost safety for any length of time. 


N. B.—The uprights of the crane serve as guides to direct the move- 
ments, not only of the locks, but of the bucket also. Mach lock is made to 
ascend and descend within the uprights of its own crane, while the bucket 


is to traverse the space between the cranes, and contiguous to the uprights. 
nearest the bulkhead. 


Or THE HYDRAULIC BRAKE, Fig. 3.—This machine may 
be regarded as a necessary appendage to any machinery em- 
ployed for the purposes herein considered, and is susceptible 
of various other applications.—Its prineipal object is, to coun- 
teract the momentum of a non-elastic body, whose velocity 
and weight may be subject to the controul of artificial means. 
—In the present case it is intended to regulate the move- 
ments of the locks, in their passage from one level to the 
other, and to save the machinery, &c. from the shocks to 
which they would otherwise be liable at the eonclusion of 
every movement. The expedients heretofore adopted with 
a view to the accomplishment of this purpose, appear uni- 
formly objectionable, both in their nature, and in their appli- 
cation, for the following reasons: the principles involved in 
their mode of imparting resistance does not beeome active, 
till the moving body has acquired a considerable velocity, 
or else, (as is always the case, when a spring or weight is 
employed as the medium of resistanee) the opposing power is 
attended by a reaetion, equal to the resistance that has been 
imparted to the moving body: consequently, the expedient in 
the former ease is attended with no other result than that of 
limiting the maximum velocity, and in the latter, it leaves 
the machinery incumbered with a reacting force not easily 
obviated, while at the same time the practicability of adjust- 
ing a weight or spring in such a manner that its power of 
resistance may be ‘precisely equal to the momentum against 


. > . . . . . 5 
which it is to. operate, is by no means admissible in cases 
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where the extent of motion is to be limited. —In the applica- 
tion of the expedients alluded to, the following defect is pal- 
pable, viz. that the constant and careful attention of an expe- 
rienced manager is necessary during their operation, in order 


to prevent accidents that might prove fatal both to the machi- 


nery and the burdens transported. Various other objections 
might be urged, but these are deemed sufficient on the pre- 
sent occasion.—It is believed that but few, if any of them, 
are applicable to the machine under consideration. 

The hydraulic brake is susceptible of various modifications; 
but the form best suited to our present purpose, is that of the 
frustrum of a pyramid or cone, as represented in Fig. 3. 
which also exhibits a view of the internal structure of the 
brake.—Let K K represent a trunk, either square or circu- 
lar, and of the form above mentioned, being closed at the 
bottem, and rendered impervious to water and atmospheric 
air throughout, except at the top. It may be constructed 
either of wood or metal, but must be of a strength to resist 
an external pressure equal to one atmosphere. About one- 
third part of the distance between the two levels may be 
assumed as the appropriate length of the trunk. Its other di- 
mensions must vary according to the nature and amount of 
the momentum to be overcome. The piston P, is in all res- 
pects similar to the moveable piston of a common sucking 
pump. Its area must be equal, or nearly so, to a transverse 
section of the interior of the trunk at the smaller end.—The 
brake-chain k, has already been described. It is attached to 
the piston P,and serves to communicate the resistance of the 
brake to the main shaft e. 


N. B.—The trunk must be filled with water, er other liquid, which is to 
be regarded as an essential appendage of the hydraulic brake. 


The principal upon which the hydraulic brake operates, is 
ihe resistance encountered by the piston in its passage through 
the liquid contained in the trunk. On the supposition that 
the trunk is equable, or of the same transverse area through- 
out, the resistance would be as the squares of the velocity 
with which the piston moves. But when the trunk is of a 
taper form, the ratio of the velocity to the resistance will be 
considerably greater. | 

It is obvious, from the foregoing description, that the piston 
(which must be specifically heavier than the liquid with which 
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the trunk is filled,) in its passage downward, will meet with 

very little resistance, inasmuch as the valve will open and 

suffer the liquid to pass freely through it. But when its 

motion is reversed, the valve will be shut, and the super- 

incumbent liquid will be forced between the piston and sides 

of the trunk, creating a resistance proportionable to the space 

through which it is thus compelled to pass, as well as to the 

velocity with which both the liquid and piston move. But, 

as the piston ascends, this space gradually diminishes, and 

becomes extinct when the piston arrives at the top of the 

trunk, the whole area of which is now occupied by it. This, 

therefore, may be regarded as the point of maximum resist- 
ance, which will be equal to fifteen pounds upon every square 
inch of the piston, added to the weight of the superincumbent 
liquid. The minimum resistance of the brake will vary ac- 
cording to the following circumstances: viz. the velocity with 
which the piston moves in the largest part of the trunk,——the 
comparative magnitude of the space through which the liquid 
has to move in passing the piston,—or the difference between 
the areas of the piston and largest part of the trunk, also the 
area of the piston as in the case of maximum resistance. — 
The maximnm and minimum resistance being determined, a 
mean resistance may be found, which, being multiplied into 
the distance through which the piston moves, will give the 
aggregate resistance of the brake.— But the aggregate resist- 
ance or action of the brake is sufficient to counteract a mo- 
mentum of equal force; accordingly, if the area of the piston, 
which is supposed to be equal to that of the smaller end of 
the trunk,—the velocity with which the piston moves in the 
largest part of the trunk, which is the point of its maximum 
velocity, as well as minimum resistance,—and the area of that 
part of the trunk last mentioned, be given, we have sufficient 
data to estimate the amount of momentum, or quantity of 
motion that may be overcome by the brake. . The arrange- 
ment of the brake with respect to other parts of the machinery 
must be such, that when one of the locks is at the upper, and 
the other at the lower canal, the piston will be at or near the 
top of the trunk, and when both locks are at the centre of the 
lift, the piston will be at the bottom of the trunk. 

MANNER OF OPERATION.—Suppose the lock C, (Plate I. 
Fig. 1.) at the upper canal B, resting upon its crane, Fig. 2. 
now to be regarded as constituting a part of Fig. 1. and-the 
lock D, at the lower canal A, immersed in the basin.—The 
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bucket H empty, D elevated to the top of its range, where 
it is in a situation ta be replenished, and the piston P, of the 
hydraulic brake Fig. 3. raised to the top of the trunk. The 
several parts being thus arranged, and the locks C and D filled 
with water, a loaded boat may be floated into each of them, 
and their gates be shut.—Let the bucket now be filled with 
water drawn partly from the space between the gates of the 
lock C, and the corresponding gate of the bulk-head, and 
parily from the upper canal, through appropriate aqueducts, 
until it preponderates and descends to the lower level, where 
it will rest on the pier of the basin. The descent of the 
bucket will cause the lock D to be raised out of the water 
of the basin, and at the same time relieve the lock-crane from 
the weight of the lock C.—Let the crane be withdrawn from 
beneath the bearers dd, by elevating the lever O, of the 
trigger-shaft.—Draw from the lock Da small. quantity of 
water through the wieket of the lock-gate, in order to give 
preponderancy to the lock C, which will now descend to the 
lower canal, while the lock D ‘will ascend to the upper. 
While the locks are in the act of approaching each other, 
or, in other words, are moving towards the point of transit, 
at the centre of the lift, their motion will be gradually accel- 
lerated, inasmuch as the piston of the brake is at the same 
time descending in the trunk, incapacitated for resistance. 
But when the locks are receding from each other, havin 
passed the point of transit, their motion will be gradually re- 
tarded, for the piston will have descended through its course, 
and will now be moving in the opposite direction, its valve 
being closed, and the brake, consequently, in a condition for 
action. The resistance encountered by the piston will now 
be communicated to the main-shaft or drum e, and will gra- 
dually overcome the momentum of the locks. When the lock 
C shall have descended to the lower canal, the lock D will be 
high enough for its bearers to rest on the steps of its crane, 
which is in all respects like that of the lock C, and must be 
brought under the bearers for the support of the lock. Dis- 
charge the water from the bucket H, through the valve or 
e in its bottom, and it will ascend to the top of its range, 
while the lock C will be immersed in the basin. Force the 
lock D home'to the bulkhead of the upper canal, by depress- 
ing the lever O, of the trigger-shaft, and secure it by means 
ofa trigger or stopper. Finally, throw open the gates com- 
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municating with the upper and Jower canals, and the boats 
may be floated into them and proceed on their voyage. * 

Or THE MOMENTUM AND MAXIMUM VELOCITY OF THE LOCKs. 
—The momentum will be equal to that acquired by a body 
whose weight is equal to the difference of the weights of the 
two loaded locks ready to pass the lift, by falling through a 
space equal to the perpendieular height of the lift.—Hence 
the maximum velocity of such a body multiplied into its 
weight will give the momentum of the lecks, which will be 
equal to the resistance required of the brake. 

The maximum velocity of the locks in their passage from 
one level to the other, will take place at a point midway of. 
the lift. It may be determined by the following proportion, 
viz. as the sum of the weights of the loaded locks is to the 
difference of their weights, so is the maximum velocity of a 
body acquired in falling through a space equal to one-half the 
height of the lift, to the maximum velocity of the locks, or 
as the vis inertia of the loaded locks is to the moving power, 
which is. the difference of their weights, so is the maximum 
velocity of the moving power to the maximum. velocity of 
the locks. —Hence the mean velocity, being equal to one 
half the maximum velocity, may be determined: and the 
height of the lift being divided by the mean velocity, will 

ive the time required to pass from one level to the other.t 

Finally,—having determined the aggregate resistance of 
which a hydraulic brake, of given or assumed dimensions, is 
capable, as also the momentum of locks of any given weight 
or magnitude,—we have a clue whereby to determine the 
area of a piston of suflicient size to counteract the momentum 
thus found,—as exemplified in the following proportion, viz. 
as the resistance of which the given brake is capable, is to 
the area of its piston, so is the resistance sufficient to coun- 
teract a given momentum, to the area of the piston required. 

OF THE OBLIQUE LIFT, OR INCLINED PLANE.—A few re- 
marks under this head will suffice on this occasion. It is pro- 


* Itis obvious that in the passage of the locks, some degree of pre- 
ponderancy will be given to the lowermost, the length of the lock-chains 
suspended with it being greater than that suspended with the uppermost, 
which will destroy the equilibrium of the moving apparatus. This incon- 
venience may be remedied either by balance-chains of suitable weight ap- 
pended to the bottom of the locks, or by a weight attached to the brake- 
chain, either of which may be so adjusted as to maintain an equilibrium suffi- 
ciently exact. 

+ In the foregoing proposition no allowance is made for friction. 
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posed to employ locks supported on carriages, and moving 
upon railways,-in all respects similar to those devised and 
recommended by Prof, Renwick, except in the apparatus em- 
ployed in effecting their transition from one level to the other. 
This object is to be accomplished in a manner similar to that 
of the vertical lift already described, a single chain, with a 
propriate pulley-wheels, together with a windlass situated at 
the head of the plane transversely of the railways, being sub- 
stituted instead of two chains, &c. as employed on the occa- 
sion ailuded to. The windlass-wheel is to be situated exteri- 
orly of the railway. The bucket is to move ina frame erected 
for its reception, at, or near, the bottom of the plane, and 
rising to a height equal to that of the lift. The bucket-chain 
must pass over a pulley in the top of the frame just mention- 
ed, and ply upon the windlass-wheel at or near the nadir 
point. The brake may be situated in a well excavated for 
that purpose, between the railways, at any convenient dis- 
tance from the top of the plane. The brake-chain may pass 
over a pulley-wheel, situated between the railways near the 
head of the plane.—Or, two brakes may he employed, viz. 
one for each lock; to be located at the centre of the railways, 
in a situation so low that the carriages may freely pass over 
them. In this case their chains may be attached to any eon- 
venient parts of the carriages, two pulleys being required for 
each chain, and situated at the top of its appropriate brake. 
The manner of operation is similar to that of the perpendicu- 
lar lift. 

Or THE METHOD AS APPLIED TO RAILROADS.—Instead of 
the lock, let two coffers be substituted, each of which will 
contain a quantity of water of sufficient weight to counterba- 
lance a loaded carriage of the heaviest burden admissible upon 
the road. Each coffer is to be furnished with a covering or 
platform, and railways corresponding to those of the railroad, 
alternately serving as continuations of the upper and lower 
railways, when brought into contact with them respectively. 
At the top of each coffer is an opening or orifice, through 
which it may be filled with water; and at the bottom a small 
gate or valve, by means of which any portion of this water 
may be discharged, in order to maintain an equilibrium be- 
tween the two loaded coffers, or give preponderancy to the 
uppermost. The water necessary to supply the coffers ma 
be drawn from a feeder situated, midway of the lift, or at ary 
point above that elevation. For example, let us suppose the 
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coffers brought to the point first indicated, which is the point 
of transit, and both filled with water at the same time. ‘This 
being accomplished, let a small quantity be discharged from 
one, in order to give preponderancy to the other, and they 
will assume positions, the former at the upper level, and the 
latter at the lower. Place a loaded carriage upon the lower- 
most, and drain off its water till the uppermost preponderates, 
and the carriage will be transferred to the upper level or road. 

It is obvious, that in the descent of a carriage, when there 
is no ascending carriage to act as a counterpoise, a quantity of 
water, nearly equal.in weight to the descending load, may be 
raised from the lower to the upper level.—Accordingly, in 
cases where an economical use of water becomes necessary, 
it will be proper to construct a reservoir at a convenient 
elevation above the transit point, into which any water that 
is to be discharged from the uppermost coffer may be receiv- 
ed and held in reserve for replenishing the coffers on other 
occasions. , 

It will readily be perceived that in this application of the 
method, the windlass-bucket, and their appendages, and even 
the lock pulley-wheels may be dispensed with.—The former, 
because useless, in as much as there is no buoyancy of water 
at the lower level to be counteracted; and the latter are no 
longer necessary, since a single chain at, or near, each end of 
the coffer will be sufficient to sustain the load. 


(To be continued.) 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ODES AND ADDRESSES TO GREAT PEOPLE.” 


Tuts is one of the wittiest and pleasantest little books that 
has been published since the “ Rejected Addresses.” It is 
written with great carelessness; many parts of it will scarcely 
be understood by the public; and in some instances the author 
himself would be to seek, we imagine, in explaining his 
meaning. In spite of these faults, the profusion of the wit, 
the gaiety which sparkles everywhere, and the good-nature 
and the truth which animates every page, must insure it a 


* Odes and Addresses to great People. 12mo. Baldwin, Cradock, anc 
Joy. 1825, 
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very extensive popularity. The merit of the Odes and Ad- 
dresses is by no means inferior in degree to that of the cele- 
brated volume before alluded to—and it is moreover of a 
superior order. The chief value of the Rejected Addresses 
consisted in the felicity of the imitations—they were a sort 
of literary satire. The Odes and Addresses are neither a 
literary, nor a personal, nor a political, but a moral satire— 
not dwelling even upon the higher moralities, but touching 
with infinite ease and humour upon the foibles and follies of 
the day. The extracts will speak for themselves—the first 
is from an Ode to Graham, the Aeronaut. 


Dear Graham, whilst the busy crowd, 

The vain, the wealthy, and the proud, 
Their meaner flights pursue, 

Let us cast off the foolish ties 

That bind us to the earth, and rise 
And take a bitd’s-eye view! 


A few more whiffs of my segar 
And then in Fancy’s airy car, 
Have with thee for the skies: 
How oft this fragrant smoke upcurl’d 
Hath borne me from this little world, 
And all that in it lies! 


Away'!—away!—the bubble fills— 

Farewell to earth and all its hills! 
We seem to cut the wind! 

So high we mount, so swift we go, 

The chimney tops are far below, 
The Eagle’s left behind! 


Ah me! my brain begins to swim! 
The world is growing rather dim; 
The steeples and the trees; 
My wife is getting very small! 
I cannot see my babe at all! 
The Dollond, if you please! 


Do, Graham, let me have a quiz, 
Lord! what a Lilliput it is, 
That little world of Mogg’s! 
Are those the London Docks?—that channel, 
The mighty Thames?—a proper kennel 
For that small Isle of Dogs! 


What is that seeming tea-urn there? - 
That fairy dome, St. Paul’s—I swear, 
Wren must have been a wren! 


APRIL, 1825.—No, 276. 36 
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And that small stripe?—-It cannot be 

The City Road!—Good lack! to see 
The little ways of men! 

* * * a 


Look at the horses!—less than flies! 

Oh, what a waste it was of sighs 
To wish to be a Mayor! 

What is the honour?—none at all, 

One’s honour must be very small 
For such a civie chair!— 

+ + o - 


Oh! Graham, how the upper air 

Alters the standards of compare; 
One of our silken flags 

Would cover London all about— 

Nay then—let’s even empty out 
Another brace of bags! 


Now for a glass of bright Champagne 
Above the clouds!—Come, let us drain 
A bumper as we go! 
But hold! for God’s sake do not cant 
The cork away—unless you want 
To brain your friends below.  ~ 


Think what a mob of little men 
Are crawling just within our ken, 

Like mites upon a cheese! 
Pshaw!—how the foolish sight rebukes 
Ambitious thoughts! can there be Dukes 

Of Gloster such as these! 


Oh! what is glory?—what is fame? 
Hark to the little mob’s acclaim, 

Tis nothing but a hum! 
A few near gnats would trump as loud 
As all the shouting of a crowd 

That has so far te come! 


Well--they are wise that choose the near, 
A few small buzzards in the ear, 
To organs ages hence! 
Ah me, how distant touches all; 
tt makes the true look rather small, 
But murders poor pretence. 


** The world recedes!—it disappears! 
Heav’n opens on my eyes—my ears 
With buzzing noises ring!” 
A fig for Southey’s Laureat lore! 
What’s Rogers here?—Who cares for Moore 
That hears the Angels sing! 
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A fig for earth, and all its minions! 
We are above the world’s opinions, 


Look what a vantage height we’ve 
Now—do you think Sir Walter Scott 


ol 


Speak up, my lad!'—when men run small 
We’ll show what’s little in them all, 


Graham! we’ll have our own! 


Is such a Great Unknown. 


* 


* * 


Receive it how they will! 


got! 


Think now of Irving! —shall he preach 


The princes down,—shall he impeach 


Come:—what d’ye think of Jeffrey, sir? 


The potent and the rich, 
Merely on ethic stilts,—and I 
Not moralize at two miles high 
The true didactic pitch! 


Is Gifford such a Gulliver 
In Lilliput’s Review, 


That like Colossus he should stride 


Certain small brazen inches wide 
For poets to pass through? 


* 


- 


* a 


On clouds the Byron did not sit, 
Yet dar’d on Shakspeare’s head to spit, 
And say the world was wrong! 


And shall not we? Let’s think aloud! 
‘Tus being couch’d upon a cloud, 


O Graham, Graham, how I blame 


Graham, we’ll have our eyes! 
We felt the great when we were less, 
but we’ll retort on littleness 
Now we are in the skies, 


The bastard blush,—the petty shame, 
That used to fret me quite,--- 
The little sores I cover’d then, 


No sores on earth, nor sorrows when 


* 


The world is out of sight! 


€ 


* e 


Campbell—(you cannot see him here,) 


Hath scorn’d my days: do his appear 
Such great eggs 
And Longman, and his lengthy Co, 


from the sky? 


Long, only, in a little Row, 
Have thrust my poems by! 


What else? I’m poor, and much beset 


With damn’d small duns—that is--- in debt 
Some grains of golden dust! 
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But only worth, above, is worth. 
What’s all the credit of the eartla? 
An inch of cloth on trust! 


They continue at this height some time and then descend. 
But we must pursue another flight. 

The next extract is part of an Address to the Steam 
Washing Company. Itis exceedingly clever, and is follow- 
ed by a laughable letter from a Washerwoman to the Com- 
mittee, 


Mr Scrub, Mr. Slop, or whoever you be! 

The Cock of Steam Laundries, the head Patentce 
Of Associate Cleansers, Chief founder and prime 
Of the firm for the wholesale distilling of grime, 
Co-partners and dealers, in lmen’s propriety, 
That make washing public, and wash in society, 
O lend me your ear! if that ear can forego, 

For a moment, the music that bubbles below, --- 


* * * * * 


if your hands may stand still, or your steam without danger: 
If your suds will not cool, and a mere simple stranger, 
Both to you and to washing, may put in a rub, 

O wipe out your Amazon arms from the tub, 

And lend me your ear,—Let me modestly plead 

For a race that your labours may soon — 

For a race that, now washing no living affords, 

Like Grimaldi must leave their aquatic old boards, 

Not with pence in their pockets to keep them at ease, 
Not with bread in the funds—or investments of cheese, 
But to droop like sad willows that liv’d by a stream, 
Which the sun has suck’d up into vapour and steam. 
Ah, look at the laundress, before you begrudge 

Her hard daily bread to that laudable drudge, 

When chanticleer singeth his earliest matins, 

She slips her amphibious feet in her pattens, 

And beginneth her toil while the morn 3s still gray, 

As if she was washing the night into day. 

* * * * * 


Her head is involv’d in an zrial mist, 

And a bright-beaded bracelet encircles her wrist; 
Her visage glows warm with the ardour of duty; 
She’s Industry’s moral, she’s all moral beauty! 
Growing brighter and brighter at every rub, 

Would any man ruin her? No, Mr. Scrub! 

No man that is manly would work her mishap, 

No man that is manly would covet her cap, 

Nor her apron, her hose, nor her gown made of stuff, 
Nor her gm, nor her tea, nor her wet pinch of snuff! 
Alas! so she thought, but that slippery hope 

Has betray’d her, as tho’ she had tread on her soap! 
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And she, whose support, like the fishes that fly, 

Was to have her fins wet, must now drop from her sky; 

She whose living it was, and a part ofher fare, 

To be damp’d once a day, like the great white sea bear, 
With her hands like a sponge, and her head like a mop, 

Quite a living absorbent that revell’d in slop, 

She that paddled in water must walk upon sand, 

And sigh for her deeps like a turtle on land! 


Lo, then, the poor laundress, all wretched she stands, 
Instead of a counterpane wringing her hands! 
All haggard and pinch’d, going down in life’s vale, 
With no faggot for burning, like Allan-a-dale! 
No smoke from her flue, and no steam from her pane, 
Where once she watch’d heaven, fearing God and the rain, 
Or gaz’d o’er her bleach-field so fairly engross’d, 
Till the lines wander’d idle from pillar to post! 
Ah, where are the playful young pinners, ah, where 
The harlequin quilts that cut capers in air, 
The brisk waltzing stockings, the white and the black, 
That dane’d on the tight rope, or swung on the slack, 
The light sylph-like garments, so tenderly pinn’d, 
That blew into shape, and embodied the wind! 
There was white onthe grass, there was white on the spray, 
Her garden, it look’d like a garden of May! 
But now all is dark, not a shirt’s on a shrub, 
You’ve ruin’d her prospects in life, Mr. Scrub! 
You’ve ruin’d her custom, now families drop her, 
From her silver reduc’d, nay, reduc’d from her copper! 
The last of her washing is done at her eye, 
One poor little kerchief that never gets dry! 
From mere lack of linen she can’t lay a cloth, 
And boils neither barley nor alkaline broth, 
But her children come round her as victuals grow scant, 
And recal, with foul faces, the source of their want, 
When she thinks of their poor little mouths to be fed, 
And then thinks of her trade that is utterly dead, 
And even its pearl-ashes laid in the grave, 
Whilst her tub is a dry rotting, stave after stave, 
And the greatest of Coopers, ev’n he that they dub 
Sir Astley, can’t bind up her heart or her tub, 
Need you wonder she curses your bones, Mr. Scrub! 
Need you wonder, when steam has depriv’d her of bread, 
If she prays that the evil may visit your head, 
Nay, scald all the heads of your Washing Committee, 
if she wishes you all the soot blacks of the city, 
In short, not to mention all plagues without number, 
If she wishes you all in the Wash at the Humber! 


Ah, perhaps, in some moment of drowth and despair, 
When her linen got scarce, and her washing grew rare, 
When the sum of her suds might be summ’d in a bowl, 
And the rusty cold iron quite enter’d her soul: 

When, perhaps, the last glance of her wandering eye 
Had caught the “ Cock Laundresses’ Coach” going by, 
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Or her lines that hung idle, to waste the fine weather, 
And she thought of her wrongs and her rights both together, 
In a lather of passion that froth’d as it rose, 

Too angry for grammar, too lofty for prose, 

On her sheet, if a sheet were still left her, to write, 

Some remonstrance like this then, perchance, saw the light— 








Our contemporary, or rather ancestor, Sylvanus Urban, is 
addressed in a strain of very amusing satire upon his anti- 
quated gossip. 








Old tottering years have nodded to their falls, 
Like pensioners that creep about and die; 
But thou, Old Parr of periodicals, 
Livest in monthly immortality! 
# * * . * 








How dear through thy Obituary to roam, 
And not a name of any name to catch! 
To meet thy Criticism walking home 
Averse from rows, and never calling ** Watch!” 
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Rich is thy page in soporific things, 
Composing compositions, lulling men, 

Faded old posies of unburied rin 
Confessions dozing from an opiate pen: 

























Lives of Right Reverends that have never liv’d, 
Deaths of good gs that have really died, 

Parishioners, hatch’d, husbanded, and wiv’d, 
Bankrupts and Abbots breaking side by side! 


Sorry 
qe ee et 


The sacred query, the remote response, 
The march of serious mind, extremely slow, 
The graver’s cut at some right aged sconce, 
Famous for nothing many years ago! 


B. asks of C. if Milton e’er did write 
‘¢ Comus;”’ obscured beneath some Ludlow lid; 
And C., next month, an answer doth indite, 
Informing B. that Mr. Milton did! 


X. sends the portrait ofa genuine flea, 
Caught upon Martin Luther years agone; 

And Mr. Parkes, of Shrewsbury, draws a bee, 
Long dead, that gather’d honey for King Jobn. 


* o* . . ” 


St Page Pa pL 


Go on, and close the eyes of distant ages! 
Nourish the names of the undoubted dead! 

So Epicures shall pick thy lobster-pages, 
Heavy and lively, though but seldom red. 
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Go on and thrive! Demurest of odd fellows! 

4 Bottling up dullness in an ancient binn! 

Still live! still prose! continue still to tell us 

Old truths! no strangers, though we take them in' 
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There is an Address to the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster, upon their disgraceful practice of demanding money 
for permission to enter and view the interior of the Abbey, 
which is written with a happy mixture of caustic wit and 
hearty indignation. We quote a few of the stanzas— 


Here many a pensive pilgrim, brought 
4 By reverence for those learned bones, 
Shall often come and walk your short 
Two-shilling fare upon the stones. 
Ye have that talisman of Wealth, 
Which puddling chemists sought of old 


i Till ruin’d out of hope and health, r 
2, The Tomb’s the stone that turns to gold! oe 
R Oh, licens’d cannibals, ye eat k. 
é Your dinners from your own dead race, i 
2 Think Gray, preserv’d, a ‘funeral meat,” i 
és And Dryden, devil’d, after grace, 

ee 


A relish; and you take your meal 
From rare Ben Jonson underdone, 

Or, whet your holy knives on Steel, 
To cut away at Addison! 


Re, 
ria 
#4 
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Oh say, of all this famous age, 
Whose learned bones your hopes expect, 
Oh have ye number’d Rydal’s sage, 
Or Moore among your Ghosts elect? 
Lord Byron was not doom’d to make 
You richer by his final sleep, 
Why don’t ye warn the Great to take 
Their ashes to no other heap! 


Southey’s reversion have ye got? 

With Coleridge, for his body, made 
A bargain? has Sir Walter Scott, 

Like Peter Schlemihl, sold his shade? 


* * * x 





2 Rare is your show, ye righteous men! 
- Priestly Politos, rare, | ween; 
. But should ye not outside the Den 
Paint up what in it may be seen? 


x * * * 





Put up in Poets’ Corner, near 
The little door, a platform small; 
Get there a monkey, never fear, 
You’ll catch the gapers one and all! 
Stand each of ye a Body Guard, 
A Trumpet under either fin, 
And yell away in Palace Yard 
“ All dead! All dead! Walk in! Walk in 
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“* Walk in! two shillings only! come! 

Be not by country grumbiers funk’d! 
Walk in, and see th’ illustrious dumb, 

The Cheapest House for the defunct!” 
Write up, *twill breed some just reficction, 

And every rude surmise ’twill stop, 
Write up, that you have no connexion 

(In large)—with any other shop! 

&e. &e. 










We cannot afford to transfer any more of this clever little 
ix volume to our pages. We have done enough to make our 
i readers desire to possess it. There are nine or ten Odes or 
i Addresses besides those we have mentioned. We may point 
} out as truly excellent the one to old Grimaldi, and also that to 
i Captain Parry. The Ode to Maria Darlington, with the ex- 
| ception of a joke or two, is, we think, a failure. There are 
rt indeed occasional failures occurring in some of the best of the 
i pieces, and some obscurities in meaning and irregularities in 
metre, which make us wish that the author had gone through 
his work in a more careful and fastidious temper, after the 
ardour of composition had abated. The Address to the Great 
Unknown may be instanced as containing some of the very 
best and the worst attempts at wit we ever met with. The 
vice, and a great part of the virtue of the book, both lie in 
its puns. We are very much mistaken, however, if the 
author will not have frequent opportunities of correeting his 
errors in reaping the fruit of his successes. 




























FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
MEMOIRS OF GENERAL HENRY MILLER. 


Grenerat Henry Mitwer, was born near the city of Lan- 
easter, Pennsylvania, on the 13th of February, 1751. Early 
attention was paid to his education; but his father, who was a 
farmer, thought it not necessary to place his son at a uni- 
versity. The school of Miller, as of Washington and Frank- 
lin, was the world of active life. 

Having received a good English education, he was placed 
in the office of Collinson Read, Esquire, of Reading, Pennsy]- 
vania, where he read law, and practiced conveyancing. Before 
he had completed his studies, he removed to York-town, in the 
same state, about the year 1769. Here he pursued his studies 
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under the direction of Samuel Johnston; Esquire; at that 
time Mr. Johnston was prothonotary of Yor county, and 
in his office Mr. Miller acted as a clerk. 

The subject of these memoirs was married on the 26th of 
June, 1770, about which time he purchased a house in York- 
town. Here he supported his family mostly by the profits 
arising from conveyancing, and from his clerkship; for as he 
found that he did not possess talents for public speaking, he 
devoted his attention to those objects. 

The revolution was now approaching, and young Miller’s 
soul was kindled at the wrongs of his country. A man of 
his ardent temperament could not doubt in such an exigency. 
On the Ist of June, 1775, he commenced his march from York 
to Cambridge in Massachusetts, at which place he arrived in 
the latter part of the same month. He went out as first lieu- 
tenant of a rifle company, under the command of captain Mi- 
chael Daudel. This company was the first that marched out 
of Pennsylvania, and was likewise the first that found itselfin 
Massachusetts from any place south of Long Island or west 
of the Hudson. His company was attached to colonel Thomp- 
son’s rifle regiment, which received the first commissions is- 
sued by congress, and took rank of every regiment. 

On the arrival of the company at Cambridge, the gallantry of 
Miller prompted him to attempt some military act before the 
remainder of the regiment should arrive. He formed a plan to 
surprise the British advanced guard at Bunker’s Hill. This 
was on the second day after their arrival, fresh from a march 
of five hundred miles, a march which would have deprived 
ordinary men of their fire of feeling, but which inspired in 
Miller only the glowing enthusiasm of a young soldier. Mil- 
ler submitted the plan to his captain, who declined engaging 
in such an attack, alleging as reasons against it, the small 
number of his own men, and his want of acquaintance with the 
ground and works. But Miller, who was never checked in 
his military career by the appearance of danger, informed 
him that if he shrunk from it, he would solicit general Wash- 
ington to appoint him [Miller] to the command. Thus situa 
ted, the captain was compelled to lead off the party. Miller 
commanded the advance, went on, and never stopped till he 
was in the midst of the guard, notwithstanding a smart fire 
from the out-centinels. The reserve, under the command of 
the captain, did not advance to his support; and, therefore, 
Miller was obliged to retreat without accomplishing all he 
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wished, but not until several of the enemy had been killed and 
some prisoners taken. The captain resigned not long after- 
wards, when Miller was appointed in his place. From that 
time, he was distinguished by General Washington as an en- 
terprising and valuable officer. 

In 1776 his company, with the regiment to which he be- 
longed, commanded at first by colonel Thompson, and after- 
wards by colonel Hand, marched to New-York. In 1777,on 
the 12th of November, he was promoted by congress to 
the office of major in the same regiment. In the year follow- 
ing, (1778) he was appointed lieutenant-colonel-commandant 
in the second regiment of Pennsylvania. In this latter office 
he continued until he left the army. 

Miller was engaged and took an active part in the several 
battles of Long Island, York Island, White plains, Trenton, 
Princeton, Head of Elk, Brandywine, Germantown, Mon- 
mouth, and in a number of other conflicts. At the battle of 
Monmouth he displayed signal bravery. ‘Two horses were 
shot under him; but that did not deter him from mounting a 
third, and rushing into the midst of battle. 

One of his companions in arms, speaking of Miller, in the year 
1801, says, “ he was engaged in most of the battles of note in the 
middle states. He was selected as one of the best partisan offi- 
cers. It would take much time to enumerate the many engage- 
ments he was in, as well general asincidentto light corps. It 
may with confidence be stated that he must have risked his per- 
son in fifty or sixty conflicts with the British. He served with 
the highest reputation as an heroic, intelligent, and useful offi- 
cer.” In a letter of Washington to congress, dated “ Tren- 
ton Falls, 12th December, 1776,” are these words. ‘* Captain 
Miller, of colonel Hand’s regiment, also informs me, that a 
body of the enemy were marching to Burlington yesterday 
morning. He had been sent over with a strong scouting party, 
and at day-break fell in with their advanced guards, consist- 
ing of about four hundred Hessian troops, who fired spon him 
before they were discovered, but without any loss, and ob- 
liged him to retreat with his party, and to take boat.” Gen- 
eral Wilkinson, in his Memoirs, states that major Miller of 
Hand’s riflemen, was ordered by general Washington to check 
the rapid movements of the enemy in pursuit of the American 
army, whilst retreating across the state of New Jersey. The 
order was so successfully executed, and the advance of a pow- 
erful enemy so embarrassed, that the American troops, which 
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afterwards gained the independence of their country, were 
preserved from an overthrow which would have proved the 
grave of their liberties. In anote to the Memoirs, the author 
says, among other things, “ General Miller, late of Balti- 
more, was distinguished for his cool bravery wherever he 
served; he certainly possessed the entire confidence of gene- 
ral Washington.”” To multiply quotations would be useless; 
suffice it to say, that Miller is mentioned by many of the 
American historians, aad always in terms of commendation. 

When Miller first engaged in the war of the revolution, he 
had little or no other fortune than his dwelling-house. But 
before the close of the war, he was reduced to such necessi- 
ties to support his family, that he was compelled to sell this 
last retreat for his wife and children. He sometimes spoke of 
this as a very hard case, and in terms so pathetic as to ex- 
eite the most tender emotions. At other times he would say, 
«<T have not yet done all in my power to serve my country;— 
my wife and my children I trust will yet see better days!”’ In 
his pleasant manner he was heard to say that, as to the house, 
‘‘ the sale of it had at least saved him from the payment of the 
taxes.”” Colonel Miller being thus, through his patriotism, 
reduced in pecuniary circumstances, was obliged, in the spring 
of 1779, to resign his commission in the army and to return 
to York. Here he continued to reside for some years, enjoy- 
ing the leve and affection of all his fellow citizens. In Octo- 
ber, 1780, he was elected high-sheriff of the county of York; 
and as such he continued until the expiration of his term of 
office, in November, 1783. At the several elections in Octo- 
ber, of the years 1783, 1784, and 1785, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the legislature of Pennsylvania. In May, 1786, he 
was commissioned as prothonotary of York County; and in 
August of the same year he was appointed a justice of the 
court of Common Pleas. In the year 1790 he was a member 
of the convention which framed the present constitution of the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania. He continued in the office 
of prothonotary until July, 1794, In that year, (1794) great 
dangers were apprehended from the encroachments of the En- 
glish on our Western Territories. Wayne was at that time 
carrying our arms against the Indians into the western wil- 
derness. Agreeably to the requisition of the president of the 
United States, contained in a letter to the secretary of war, 
dated 19th May, 1794, Pennsylvania was required to furnish 
her quota of brigades towards forming a detachment of 10,768 
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militia, officers included. At this time Miller was brigadier- 
general in the first brigade, composed of the counties of York 
and Lancaster, and belonged to the second division of Penn- 
sylvania militia, commanded by major-general Hand. This 
division, with several others, was required to be in readiness 
to march on a moment’s warning. 

In the same year was the western expedition, an expedi- 
tion occasioned by an insurrection in the four western coun- 
ties of the state to resist the laws of the Union. At this time 
general Miller was appointed, and went out, as quarter-mas- 
ter-general. In the same year he was appointed, by general 
Washington, supervisor of the revenue for the district of Penn- 
sylvania. In this office he conducted himself with such ability, 
punctuality and integrity, that no one ever laid the least 
failure to his charge. But in 1801, Mr. Jefferson having 
been elected president, general Miller was removed from 
bea office of supervisor, and was succeeded by Peter Muhlen- 

erg. 

Upon this event he left York, (on the 18th Nov. 1801) and 
removed to Baltimore, where he resided for some time as an 
honest and respectable merchant. In the year 1812, he ae- 
cepted the appointment of brigadier-general of the militia of 
the United States, stationed at Baltimore, and charged with 
the defence of Fort M‘Henry and its dependencies. Upon the 
enemy’s leaving the Chesapeake Bay, the troops were dis- 
charged, and general Miller again returned to private life. 

In the spring of 1813, general Miller left Baltimore, and 
returned to his native state, Pennsylvania. He now resided 
on a farm at the mouth of the Juniata river, in Cumberland 
county, devoting himself to agricultural pursuits. But he 
was again called into the public service. ‘The enemy having 
again made their appearance before Baltimore, he marched out 
with the Pennsylvania troops in the capacity of quarter-mas- 
ter general. He again, alter a short time, returned to Pennsyl- 
vania, to reside on his farm at the mouth of the Juniata. At 
that place he resided until the spring of 1821. At that time 
being appointed prothonotary of Perry county, by governor 
Hiester, he removed to Landisburg, the seat of justice for that 
county. Here he remained until he was removed from of- 
fice by governor Shultze, in March, 1824. Thus a gray- 
headed soldier of the revolution was removed from an office, 
worth about fifiy dollars a year, without the slightest intima- 
tion of any objection to his official conduct. On the 29th of the 
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same month, the legislature of Pennsylvania began to make, 
though at a late period, some compensation for his important | 
revolutionary services. They passed an act directing the state 
treasurer to pay him two hundred and forty dollars immediately, 
and an annuity of the same sum during the remainder of his life. 
But general Miller lived not long enough to receive this tardy 
reward for a long series of public services. He removed with his 
family to Carlisle; but he had scarcely fixed his abode there, 
when he was called by the messenger of peace to another region, 
where the noise of war is silent, and the storms of contention 
are at rest. He was seized with an inflammation of the bowels, 
and died suddenly in the bosom of his family on Monday, the 
5th of April, 1824. On Tuesday afternoon, the mortal part 
of this stern and steadfast patriot, was consigned with military 
honours to the small and narrow house. | 

In private life general Miller was friendly, social, and be- 
nevolent. In his public career, he evinced what Lord Cla- 
rendon says of Hampden, a head to contrive, a heart to per- 
suade, and a hand te execute. 


W. C. C. 
York, Pa. 26th March, 1825. 





HISTORY OF NAPOLEON ann THE GRAND ARMY in 1812, 


BY GENERAL COMPTE PHILIPPE DE SEGUR.* 


Ir was mentioned in the letter from Paris in our last num- 
ber, that twe very remarkable works have just issued from the 
French press. The first is entitled, L’ Histoire de Napoleon, 
et de la Grande Armée pendant l’ Année 1812, par M. le 
Général Compte de Segur. The second has for title, Le 
Manuscrit de 1813, par M. Le Baron Fain, Pun des Se- 
cretaires de Napoleon. These two interesting historical pro- 
ductions bear evident marks of a judicious imitation of Sir 
Walter Scott. This celebrated romance writer has caused 
a revolution in French literature. Without being conscious 
of it probably, or aspiring to the honour, he is the chief of 
what is called in France, le parti romantigue. All the wo- 
men adore him, and there is no literary name which so fre- 
quently falls from their lips as his. Moreover, the strong 


* The writer of this article was himself an officer of the Grand Army, 
and had peculiar means of observation. | 
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attachment felt or feigned by Sir Walter Scott, for all that 
smacks of ancient institutions, and his consequent want of 
enthusiasm for those innovations and improvements, which 
tend to meliorate the present social state of mankind, have 
rendered him a distinguished favourite with the Ultra-party, 
to which party belong, at least, three-fourths of the female 
readers of his romances. The History of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy, by M. de Barante, and the two works mentioned at 
the commencement of the article, will find their way into 
every chateau in France, as they are calculated to excite 
strong emotions without exacting from the reader any great 
effort of historical acumen. 

But the difference of merit in these three compositions is 
immense. M.de Barante is an adroit rhetorician, who has 
taken care not to give umbrage to the powers that be, by un- 
palatable deductions. This author was an under-secretary of 
state, and writes only to fill up his enforced leisure, until 
some favourable chance shall throw another por/efeutile in 
his way. While reading him, the conviction is irresistibly 
impressed upon the mind, that we are communing with a man 
who has all the patriotism of one of Buonaparte’s prefects, 


joined to the frankness and candour of a diplomatist. M. Fain 


writes history as he would prepare a report for the royal and 
imperial eyes of his late master. M. de Segur is a writer 
sut generis, and displays the independence of character and 
depth of thought, which are indispensable in the nineteenth 
century to secure an elevated rank in the republic of letters. 
To make a book, which shall be correctly written, is now, from 
the spread of education, an effort within the reach of seven- 
tenths of those belonging to the richer classes of society. 
Hundreds there are, who like M. Villemain,* the king of 
modern rhetoricians, can string together a set of fine phrases; 
the difficulty is to append thoughts to them. 

The history of the Campaign of Moscow in 1812, by the 
Count de Segur, isa work that soars far above the vulgar 
class of similarattempts. It is a true, nay, a sublime picture 
of that grand experiment upon the heart of man—the retreat 
from Moscow. Having myself been a partaker in that de- 

lorable catastrophe, I can bear witness to the unerring truth 
of M. de Segur’s narrative. Though some of the details ap- 


* The author of a History of Cromwell, and various minor pieces. He 
is a Member of the French Academy, and a celebrated lecturer on the 


Belles Lettres in Paris. 
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peared to me under a different point of view, yet this cireum- 
stance can in no wise detract from the veracity of M. de Se- 
gur, neither would it lead me to doubt the pains which the au- 
thor must have taken to collect accurate information upon 
the various subjects connected with the ever memorable 
march from Moscow to Koningsberg. M. de Segur evident- 
ly adores the great man in Napoleon, at the same time that 
he perceives and contemns the various moral maladies that 
despotism and the enforced absence of all truth from the at- 
mosphere by which he was surrounded, engendered in his 
elevated mind. M. de Chambray, an officer in the royal 
guards, published about a year ago an account of the Cam- 
paign of Moscow. This officer, a man of intellect and ac- 
quirements, would have willingly told the truth, had not his 
hopes of promotion under the Bourbons checked his pen. 
And thus obliged to affect ultraism by not daring to do jus- 
tice to Napoleon, the veracity of his narrative undergoes va- 
rious eclipses. It would not be an uninteresting exercise, 
particularly to military men, to compare the accounts of this 
officer playing the Ultra with those of M. de Segur. In the 
work of the former there is scarcely any thing but mere 
military details, these being the only ones where his pen had 
liberty to be veracious. M. de Segur’ had not space for all 
these details, his work being rather a philosophical and poli- 
tical, than a military, history of the event, and merits, as 
well as a history of the revolution by Mignet, to be translated 
into every civilized language. It is certainly more interest- 
ing in the perusal than Redgauntlet, and Napoleon is another 
guess sort of personage, compared with the poor Pretender, 
Charles Edward. Having said so much, and with perfect sin- 
cerity, of the author’s merits, we shall now advert to his de- 
fects. M. de Segur has too closely imitated the History of 
the Anarchy of Poland by Rhuliére. Before 1815, this work 
was decidedly superior to any historical production that had 
appeared in France for fifty years. The minds of French- 
men, emasculated by the puerile refinements and morbid 
taste of the court of Louis XV., only gave birth to those pale 
and feeble productions, which communicate so affected and 
effeminate a physiognomy to French literature from the year 
1756 to 1789. The stunted and pigmy intellects of that period 
were unable to grapple with great historical questions. Vol- 
taire alone, by the force of his wit, arose above the mist which 
covered the literature of his country. The father of general 
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Segur, the Count de Segur, formerly grand master of the 
ceremonies to Napoleon, may be taken as the representative 
of the literati of the reign of Louis XV. He has compiled 
an endless Universal History, in thirty volumes, octavo, 
written in the style which was in vogue before the revqlu- 
tion, and equally colourless and inanimate as that of Abbé 
Millot, and other intellectual heroes of the same epoch. The 
Count de Segur; grand master of the ceremonies, exhibits 
several of the little vanities and affectations of that period; 
for instance, he has prefixed to his enormous compilations 
of thirty volumes, a fac simile of his own hand-writing. 
Rulhiére, in his History of the Anarchy of Poland, sought to 
imitate the style of Seneca, the work was not published for 
several years after his death, for the manuscript belonged to 
government, from whom Rulhiére received during twenty 
years a pension of eight thousand francs for writing it. It 
would never probably have seen the light, but for the rupture 
between Napoleon and the Emperor of Russia. Napoieon 
then caused it it to be made public, for the purpose of dis- 
honouring the Russians in the eyes of the world, and showing 
to the civilized portion of Europe what barbarians those were 
by whom they were threatened to be over-run. M. Danou, 
one of the three or four writers of first rate talent, who have 
abstained hitherto from selling themselves either to Napoleon 
or the Bourbons, was the editor of Rulhiére’s history, but 
unfortunately the Jesuits, who are to be met with every 
where, and on all occasions, had previously exercised their cen- 
sorship upon theoriginal manuscript, and the strongest passages 
were either altogether effaced or considerably mutilated by 
these arch-hypocrites. Par parenthese, whenever you hear 
of a fripponerie of this kind in France, you may set it down, 
without much fear of being mistaken, to the account of the 
knavish children of Loyola. I have spoken at some length 
of Rulhiére’s work, for two reasons; first, it forms the pro- 
per and almost necessary introduction to the history of ge- 
neral Segur; and secondly, as it is the model which M. de 
Segur seems to have had most constantly in view, and which 
he has, unfortunately for his own literary reputation and the 
reader’s pleasure, too closely imitated. I also cannot help ob- 
jecting to the obscure metaphysical speculations upon the 
character of Napoleon, in which M. de Segur but too often 
loses himself, as also to his endeavours to find proofs of the 
immortality of the soul in the fortuitous events of the Russian 
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campaign; and lastly, I must deplore that affected brevity of 
style, which often forces upon the reader the conviction of it 
being the result of considerable labour. In the very first sen- 
tence of the work the author has, committed a grammatical 
error, in a yain endeavour to compress, like Tacitus: «‘ De- 
puis 1807, Vintervalle entre le Rhin et le Niemen elait 
Sranchi et ces deux fleuves devenus rivauz.’’? . But these 
are blemishes more than compensated by the various and 
novel information contained in the work, and which, besides, 
has many passages written with great foree both of style and 


‘expression. The only really ridiculous pages are those of an 


affected. and mock pathetic dedication to the veterans of the 
grand army, whom, after the example of Cesar, in his Com-- 
mentaries, M. de Segur calls his ‘* companions.’’ This sacri- 
fice of good taste was probably necessary to secure a fa- 
vourable report of the work in the Constitutionnel and other 
liberal journals, who find it their interest to flatter the parti- 
zans of Bonapartism, and without whose aid no literary pro- 
duction can have any success in France. 

This dedication, however, is curious, as affording a speci- 
men of the manner in which the French military were ac- 
customed to talk of themselves. Of this species of vain boast- 
ing there is a very spirited and faithful description in the 
first volume. The soldiers themselves, though influenced 
by this ranting, were not unconscious of its absurdity, and 
gave it the name of dlogue. To be understood by the 
French soldiery, and even by a great majority of the officers, 
it was necessary to adopt this species of blarney. Marshal 
Augereau was a perfect master in this detestable style of de- 
clamation; which is directly the contrary of that simple and 
natural language made use of by English officers in their des- 
patches or addresses to their soldiers. The secret of this 
blogue is for the orator to talk in unmeasured terms of praise 
of himself and his soldiers. The truth is, that this kind of 
wordy dramming is necessary to the French soldier, who 
would remain altogether unmoved by the plain;matter-of- 
fact address of an English general. A philosopher like 
Catinat would: be powerless at the head-of a modern French 
regiment, to lead which on to the cannon’s mouth, it requires 
a ranting player such as that madman, the brave, ‘and foppish 
Murat, M. de Segur very clearly explains how the jealousy 
which Napoleon. was weak enough to feel towards 4 
Davoust (the only one of his generals who foresaw the precise. 
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species of obstacle that proved ruinous to the Russian expedi- 
tion) led him to suffer himself to be influenced by the gasconad- 
ing Murat, whose bri/liant manceuvres caused the loss of fifty 
thousand horses before the army reached Moscow. Amongst 
the other unskilful advisers by whom Napoleon was surround- 
ed, M.de Segur has ventured to designate only prince Berthier, 
and two or three others now deceased. Those who survive, 
not being in the sunshine of court favour, M. de Segur has 
generously abstained from further adding to their gloom by 
his reproaches.. The author does full justice to the firm, 
frank, and ungasconading character (this last quality a very 


.rare one in France) of Messrs. Caulincourt, Daru, and Ney. 


general Segur, as son tothe grand-master ef the ceremonies, 
was enabled to acquire the fullest information upon what took 
place in the interior of the court; consequer.tly his account of 
Napoleon’s diplomacy, both preparatory o, and during the 
campaign, is singularly interesting and entirely new. One of 
the drivillers (whom in the pride of his despotism Napoleon 
had about him in number) dissuaded him from sending Tal- 
jeyrand, the most skilful intriguer in Europe, on a mission to 
Constantinople and Stockholm, in order to secure the co-ope- 
ration of the Sublime Porte and Bernadotte, then prince 
royal of Sweden. I know not if Talleyrand would have 
succeeded in these missions; but this I know, that if Napoleon 
had been then the same wnspoiled great man he was in 1796, 
if the habitude of despotism had not made him prefer talent- 
less sycophants to men of energy and tact, he would have 
left no effort untried to secure the support of Bernadotte, 
and particularly that of the Sublime Porte, without whose 
co-operation the right wing of his army was devoted to de- 
struction. The presence of ‘Talleyrand at Constantinople was 
then a most indispensable preliminary, and the emperor was 
wofully punished for not sending him there, by the dis- 
asters at the Berezina. Ajl that portion of M. de Segur’s 
work, relative to diplomatic details, and the intercourse of 
Napoleon?s court, is a chef-d’euvre. | 

In his description of these interesting matters, the author 
throws much novel light upon the character of Napoleon. He 
declares his profound admiration for the great and extraordi- 
nary qualities of the hero, but ina very different style from 
the indiscriminating and childish adoration of Zas Cases, that 
perfeet-incarnation of the beau ideal of a chamberlain. We 
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of several severe attacks of indisposition, which the policy of 
Napoleon concealed from the army, but which often reduced 
him to a state of almost utter feebleness, in those very critical 
moments when he had most need of all his physical and mental 
energy; as, for instance, on the day of the battle of the Mos- 
kowa. The author in another passage shows that despotism 
which by the vulgar is considered so useful, nay, indispen- 
sable, in commanding an army, often counteracts its own 
objects. Napoleon’s jealousy of Davoust (Prince d’Eckmuhl) 
so convinced the other generals that the emperor was very 
unwilling to see any of them evince talent superior to his own, 
that they considered it prudent to play the part of mere auto- 
matons, and abstain from acting upon their own judgment, 
even where the imperious exigency of the case required it. 
How different was the system pursued in 1796, during the im- 
mortal campaign of Italy, when every one fired with repub- 
lican enthusiasm, obeyed with zeal, but when the orders of 
the commander-in-chief arrived not, dared to invent. The 
debasing effects produced by Napoleon’s despotic wilfulness, 
cannot fail to strike the most inattentive reader in the account 
of the battle of the Moskowa (7th Sept. 1812). The battle 
might have been gained five times over if Napoleon had been 
on the field, or if his generals, at the same time so brave and 
so timid, had ventured to take upon themselves the risk of 
following up their ‘success. Napoleon was a league distant 
from the field of battle, suffering under an excess of fever. 
Under these circumstances, if the Russians had been command- 
ed by a Blucher, who would have recommenced the battle on 
the 8th, the French army would, in all likelihood, have met 
with the same fate as they since experienced at Waterloo; and, 
as they were ninety-three leagues from Poland, not a single sol- 
dier would probably have escaped the just vengeance of the Rus- 
sians. For the only entire corps d’armée the emperor had then 
with him was his guard, about 20,000 strong, and mostly 
composed of young recruits, who were evidently unable to 
withstand the shock of the Russians. If the disastrous pro- 
bability above mentioned had taken place, it would have 
been solely attributable to the timidity with which the em- 
peror had inspired his generals. It was the absence of this 
timidity that enabled the fool-hardy Murat to play so brilliant 
a role in that campaign. | 

The character of Napoleon as a great captain was eclipsed, 
on the field of the Moskowa, by the superior conduct of two 
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of his marshals—Ney, whom Louis XVIII. since put to death 
in breach of the capitulation of Paris, and, as the French say, 
with the connivance of the duke of Wellington, aided by the 
base subserviency of the chamber of peers. The other was 
Davoust (Prince d’Eekmuhl), who, whenin Egypt, gave but 
few signs of talent, but between 1800 and 1812 showed him- 
self a man of genius, in war and espionage. It was Davoust 
who gained the battie of Jena in 1806, and who, at the 
Moskowa, pointed out to the emperor, at the same time 
offering to execute it in person, and in two hours time, a 
manceuvere which would have saved the lives of 10,000 
Frenchmen. Napoleon on this occasion conducted himself 
like a drunken captain of grenadiers, in ordering his soldiers 
to attack barbarians such as the Russians in front, instead of 
turning them. One word will suffice to show the murderous 
effects of such a system of attack; forty-three generals were 
either killed or wounded at the affair of the Moskowa. M. de 
Segur is too much of a Bonapartist to record this truth; how- 
ever, every reader of his book, gifted with a spirit ofdeduction, 
and who-examines minutely the military details of the cam- 
paen, will draw this inference from the facts, which M. de 

egur narrates with impartiality, but the consequences of 
which he sometimes omits to bring forward. 

Ney was a truly great captain: after the victory of the 
Moskowa, if such a frightful battle merit the name, the first 
word he said to Napoleon, the 7th September, at nine o’clock 
at night, was, Sire, you must retreat. The expression of 
this honest advice was highly honourable to the speaker, par- 
ticularly when it is considered that it was addressed to Napo- 
Jeon, when he was all irritation from disease and from the 
consciousness that the frightful loss he had just sustained was 
attributable, in a great measure, to his own want of generalship. 
Still all was not lost; for if Napoleon had, four days after the 
battle of the Moskowa, marched upon Smolensko, the distance 
to which, eighty-three leagues, he might have got over in 
twenty days, he would have found himself on the banks of 
the Borysthenes on the 6th of October, until which time the 
sun shone brilliantly, and the degree of cold was only suffi- 
cient to brace and not incommode. By such a movement he 
might have made Poland his own, and the next year have 
made a summer march of it to Moscow, between which and 
him there would haye been but ninety-three leagues and two 
or three battles. ; . : 
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Prince Eugene Beauharnois and king Murat, presided at 
the frightful butchery of the Moskowa, like men who seemed 
to think there was no such thing as death.—Murat braved. it 
like a ranting actor, and with a constitutional gaiety, which, 
though a little de mauvais ton, was all powerful in its effect 
upon Yhis soldiers. The eXtravagant costume of this theatri- 
cal king, the plume of feathers two feet high, dancing above 
his casque, and his headlong valour, made him. the admira- 
tion and rallying point of the troops. The bravery of prince 
Eugene, who always preserved much of the marquis of the 
ancien regime, was cold, simple, and de bon ton. It was 
remarked that his refinement of feeling was greatly shocked 
when, during some moments of the day being on foot, he was 
obliged to march ancle deep through the pools of blood that 
thickly intersected the plain. Seeing his finest regiments 
mowed down like grass, he sent to the emperor for aid, in- 
forming him that the troops could hold out no longer. “I 

cannot remedy that,” replied Napoleon, who was endeavour- 

ing to assuage his fever thirst with copious draughts of tea. 
Napoleon had considerably increased his malady by passing 
the “night of the 6th until four i in the morning upon horseback, 
reconnoitring the enemy’s position within gun-shot of their 
lines. Indeed, it may be said, that upon this memorable 
occasion, Napoleon was a. general only during that night. 
His principal fear, as well as that of the army, was, that the 
Russians would escape a second time. 

My intention is to terminate this article by extracts from 
the work of M. de Segur. Many of these inspire so deep an 
interest, that it would be in vain to expect that any one, after 
reading ‘them, could lend his attention to any further reflec- 
tions of mine. \I shall, therefore, before giving these passages, 
here insert a few of those recollections aad observations 
awakened in my mind by the perusal of M. de Segur’s work. 
Though unwilling to speak of myself, I must, as a title to the 
reader’s confidence, commence by stating that I served in a 
regiment which took part in the action of Moskowa. 

‘All the military defects engendered by despotism in the 
great mind of Napoleon, were tripled as to their fatal ef- . 
fect upon the army by the incredible incapacity of the ma- 
jor- -general Berthier, prince de Neufchatel. The physical 
force of this poor man was nearly exhausted; .and, as to his 
mind, it was not many degress removed from dotage. A 
march of eight or ten leagues on horseback left him unfit for 
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further exertion. A great portion of the disasters which sig- 
nalized this campaign would probably have been avoided, 
had this superannuated prince de Neufchatel fallen sick at 
Dresden, and been replaced by marshal Soult, duke of Dal- 
matia; the same man, be it said en passant, who at present 
(Dec. 1824) is seen each morning*going to mass with a huge 
prey rer-book bound in red morocco carried before him. Under 

apoleon he was a great general, but under the Bourbons he 
has dwindled into a hypocritical worshipper of the power of 
the Jesuits. 

But to return. So desirable a change as that of Soult for 
Berthier was not possible at that time, for Napoleon had _ be- 
come a hater of all transcendent merit; servile plodding 
mediocrity was the quality which found most favour in his 
eyes, and unfortunately this disposition of the master was a 
secret forno one. He was seen, at Dorogubué, I believe, 
half-way between Moscow and Smolensko, to redden with 
suppressed rage at being forced to name Gouvion St. Cyr 
marshal of the empire, one of the greatest military charac- 
ters modern France has to boast of. At Watipek, where he 
commanded, and where he was ably seconded by count 
Amadée de Pastoret, count Guovion St. Cyr gave battle 
twelve times to the Russians, who sought to break the French 
line of communication and cut them off from Poland and 
France. These engagements cost the Russians more men 
than general St. Cyr had under his command. Marshal St. 
Cyr has been minister of war since the restoration, and in that 
capacity conducted himself with scrupulous honour. In 1822, 
he published the Memoirs of his Campaign in Catalonia, a 
work equally remarkable for good sense and simplicity of 
style. He has finished writing a similar work upon the cam- 
paign of Moscow, which will not a little shock the Bonapart- 
ists; for the writer not only asserts, but proves, that during 
the fatal year 1512, Napoleon not only evinced incapacity as 
a general, but gave signs of eftourderie, which seemed the re- 
sult of a head turned by pride. Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr 
has, for what reason I know not, omitted to make any men- 
tion of the frequent indispositions of the emperor. Napoleon 
was extremely nervous; and sickness prostrated his bodily 
and mental faculties to such a degree, that he became almost 
an inert mass. On these occasions he sometimes slept for 
twelve hours consecutively, and on awaking endeavoured to 
excite his faculties by drinking large quantities of tea, in 
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which a small portion of brandy was mixed. But afterwards, 
as misfortunes thickened around him, this tea became strong 
brandy-punch, so strong, that a single glass of it was sufficient 
to set the excellent and simple Duroc to sleep. On some o¢- 
casions the emperor has been known to drink as much as two 
bottles full of this beverage. When marshal St. Cyr denomi- 
nates Napoleon a médiocre general, he must forget the Italian 
campaigns in 1796, and those in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
in 1818. Itis true, the bodily powers of this great man fail- 
ed him at Brienne, and at Montmirail. On this last day, to 
rouse his sinking powers, he drank three bottles full of bran- 
dy-punch. Of this the army suspected nothing, for those 
about his person would have considered it foul treachery to 
have made known the circumstance. 

The only individuals who, # the Kremlin, while Moscow 
was burning, had the courage to speak the truth to the em- 
peror, were the count Daru, then secretary of state, and the 
grand marshal Duroc. The harsh and abrupt observations 
of Daru irritated and checked Napoleon for the moment; 
while the mild reasoning and long-tried friendship of Duroc 
bade fairer to produce an effect upon his mind; but the base 
flatteries of several individuals still living, but whom I shall 
not name, aided by the blind wilfulness attendant. on despotic 
power, engaged the emperor not to quit Moscow until four 
days after the conflagration. He entered that extraordinary 
city on the 14th of September. At that time the army, was 
perishing for want of food; so little precautions had count 
Dumas, then intendant-general, taken to provide for its sup- 
port. The city continued to burn during the 14th, 15th, 
and 16th; when the conflagration had ceased, there were 
found in the cellars a large store of good dried fish, and so 
much excellent wine, that the best claret was sold at three 
franes a bottle. The soldiers of the guard had the privilege 
of pillaging, and they carried on the trade in wine, and also 
in fur pelisses, which those who were prudent took care to 
provide themselves with. The army, thus refreshed, could 
and ought to have left the city on the 19th of September, but 
they did not do so till the 19th of October.- For this fatal de- 
lay ofthirty days, they paid dearly on the banks of the Bere- 
zina, and in the environs of Wilna. It would have been bet- 
ter to havefmarched upon St. Petersburgh than have remained 
at Moscow. The Russian army could scarcely have come 
up with the French before they were half-way to Petersburgh. 
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If the French had once got there, it is nut improbable but the’ 
inhabitants of that city, much more selfish, and less patriotic 
than those of Moscow, would have opened their gates like 
those of Vienna and Berlin. To march upon St. Petersburgh 
would certainly have been a folly; to leave the army at Mos- 
cow during the winter under the command of Davoust, while 
Napoleon repaired to Paris, would also have been one; but 
still either of these two would have been Jess hazardous than 
setting out the 19th of October for Smolensko. 

It was at this moment that the imbecility and incapacity 
of the prince de Neufchatel were evinced in a most fatal 
manner—he frightened the whole army by directing their at- 
tention to the 600 dreary leagues that separated them from 
France. From the 12th of October, straggling bands of thirty 
and forty deserters, with their baggage and arms tied upon the 
backs of a small race of horses, called by the soldiers coniats, 
set out from Moscow for Smolensko, by Borodino and Dora- 
gubué. Berthier, instead of having the firmness to order 
the first of these deserters who abandoned their eagles and set 
out for home en voyageurs, to be shot, authorised in some 
meastire this infamous desertion; and Napoleon, who had’ 
acquired the habit of maltreating those who revealed the truth 
to him, either was ignorant of the circumstance, or, if he 
knew it, had not the energy to put a stop to it. These are 
the principal causes of the unheard-of desertions that accom- 
panied that retreat. They are chiefly to be attributed to the 
prince de Neufchatel, and the fops in red pantaloons who 
were his aides de camp. During this fata] march, the Rus- 
sians committed the most extraordinary errors in tactics; 
posterity will in vain endeavour to comprehend the excess 
of stupidity which hindered these barbarians from destroying 
the bridges and causeways in the swamps of the Berezina. 
Had they done so, the whole French army must have met 
with a fate similar to that of general Pastoveu’s division. I 
was with that army, and yet I do not hesitate to say, that it 
would- have been fortunate for France had admiral Tschit- 
chakoff and general Tschaplitz possessed the ordinary mili- 
tary skill of an English or French colonel. In which ease, 
Buonaparte’s ruin would have been inevitable. So conscious 
was he himself of his dangerous position, that he entertained 
the idea of committing suicide; which, if he had then attempt- 
ed, it would not have been vainly, as at Fontainbleau, in 
April, 1814, when he took a preparation of stramonium, in- 
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vented by Cabanis, and tried with success by Condorcet. In 
the event of Napoleon’s death, the army would have been 
made prisoners, the great majority of whom would have 
perished with cold and hunger; but never would the barbari- 
ans have ventured to cross the Rhine, then the limits of 
France.. The king of Rome, under the direction of Cam- 
baceres, and a well-chosen regency, would have enabled the 
senate to recover its influence; in which case the French 
would not now have to deplore the excess of debasement into 
which they have fallen—led as they are at present by the 
Jesuits, and obliged to follow the car of the Holy Alli- 
ance, : 

Before justifying, by extracts, the praises given to M. de 
Segur in the beginning of this article, I cannot omit again 
animadverting on his style, which in too many instances is 
affected, elaborate, and full of pretension. It is under this 
point of view, particularly, that I think this work will be 
eclipsed by the Memoirs of Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr, which 
are written with the simplicity peculiar toa great mind. I 
should recommend to M. de Segur to suppress, in the second 
edition, all the vague metaphysical discussions upon material- 
ism, and the immortality of the soul; also to clear upa great 
number of passages that have become obscure, from the great 
pains taken to make them resemble those of Tacitus and 
Rulhiére; and, lastly, to correct that affected tournure of 
phrase which is peculiar to modern French writers, instances 
of which are to be found in but too many pages of this other- 
wise remarkable production. The extracts which follow re- 
late to three different epochs:—1. The passage of the Niemen, 
and entrance upon the Russian territory.—2. The battle of 
the Moskowa.—3. The horrors of the retreat in the environs 
of the Berezina. 

In page 116, of the first volume, we find that the system of 
plunder in which the army indulged was not confined to the 
soldiers, but that general officers, and even princes, took 
part in it. M. de Segur says: 


However, the emperor wished there should be some order in this disorder. 
Amidst the accusing cries of the subjects of the two monarchs, our allies, his 
anger selected the names of certain individuals, We read in his letters upon 
this occasion: “ [ have reprimanded the generals * * *’and* * *, I have 
suppressed the brigade of * * *, I have caused it to be notified to * * * (the 
present king of Wurtemberg,) that he would draw upon himself the most 
disagreeable consequences if he did not put an end to such a system.” 
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Some days after, meeting this prince at the head of his troops, Napoleon, 
still full of indignation, cried out to him, “ You disgrace yourself by setting 
an example of plunder. Be silent, or return to your father; I have no need 
of your services.” 


In page 117, is the following passage on Berthier and 
Davoust. 


At Marienbourg the emperor rejoined Davoust. Be it natural or acquir- 

ed pride, this marshal was unwilling to acknowledge any one for his chief 
but he who commanded all Europe. Besides, he was of a despotic, obsti- 
nate, and unbending character, and almost as little inclined to yield to cir- 
cumstances as to his fellow men. In 1809, Berthier was his superior in 
command during some days, and Davoust gained a battle, and saved the 
army by disobeying his orders. Hence arose a terrible hatred between 
them, which, during the peace, went on increasing, but without bursting 
forth, as they were separated—Berthier being at Paris, Davoust at Hamburg; 
but this war brought them together. Berthier had become enfeebled. 
Since 1805, war appeared odious to him. His chief talent was in his active 
habits and business, and excellent memory; he was always ready to receive 
and transmit, at all hours of the day and night, the most multiplied despatches 
and orders. On some of these occasions, he took upon himself to transmit 
orders upon his own authority. ‘These orders were ill received by Davoust, 
and their next meeting, which took place at Marienbourg, in the presence 
of the emperor, ended in a violent altercation; Davoust expressed himself 
in the harshest terms, his anger carried him even so far as to accuse Berthier 
of incapacity or treason. They mutually menaced each other; and when 
Berthier quitted the apartment, Napoleon, influenced by the naturally mis- 
trustful character of the marshal, exclaimed, “ It sometimes happens to me 
to doubt of the fidelity of my oldest companions in arms, but then my head 
becomes crazed with grief, and I hasten to repel such cruel suspicions.” 
While Davoust was enjoying perhaps the dangerous pleasure of having 
humbled an enemy, the emperor set out for Dantzic, and Berthier, burning 
with a desire of vengeance, followed him. From that moment the zeal, 
the renown of Davoust, his preparations for that new expedition, all, in fine, 
that should have tended to raise his reputation, turned to his disadvantage. 
The emperor had written to him: ‘‘ that they were going to make war in a 
desolate country, where the enemy would have destroyed every thing, and 
that it was necessary that every one should be prepared to supply his own 
wants.” Davoust replied to him by enumerating his preparations. ‘* He 
had 70,000 men in a state of the completest organization; they carried pro- 
visions for twenty-five days with them. ‘To each company were attached 
a certain number of swimmers, masons, bakers, tailors, shoemakers, armour- 
ers; in a word, workmen of every kind, They carried every thing necessary 
with them; his army was, in fact, a colony: they were even provided with 
hand-mills. He had foreseen all their wants: and all the means of supplying 
them were ready.” Sueh precautions merited commendation; they were, 
however, ill received, and maliciously interpreted. Insidious observations 
were made in the emperor’s hearing: “ This marshal,” it was said, ‘* wishes 
to foresee, to order, to execute every thing. Is the emperor then to be 
only a spectator of the expedition? Is all the glory to fall to Davoust?’ “In 
fact,” exclaimed the emperor, “it appears that it is he who commands the 
army.” 
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At page 125, we have the following spirited description of 
the French army. 


Asto the French, he found them filled with ardour. Amongst the sol- 
diers, this arose from habit, curiosity, the pleasure of appearing as masters in 
a foreign country, the vanity of the youngest particularly, who had need to ac- 
quire some renown, that they might afterwards boast of it with that charla- 
tanism so much liked by soldiers; these narratives, big with their great deeds, 
were moreover indespensable to occupy their leisure moments. Besides all 
this, there was also the hope of plunder; for the ever-craving ambition of 
Napoleon had often discontented his soldiers, as their depredations had 
tarnished his glory. A compromise then became necessary. Since, 1805, 
there seemed to have been a tacit convention that they should not object to 
his ambition, nor he to their plundering. However, this pillaging, or rather 
marauding, was in general confined to provisions, which, in default of the 
regular distributions, were exacted from the inhabitants, but often with too 
little regard to moderation. The more reprehensible species of pillage was 
that committed by the stragglers, of whom there were necessarily a great 
number during the forced marches; but these disorders were never tolerated. 
in order to put a stop to them, Napoleon left brigades of gendarmes and 
moving columns to follow the route of the army; and when these stragglers 
rejoined their regiments, their havresacks were examined by their officers, 
or even, as at Austerlitz, by their comrades, who, in case of delinquency, 
did strict justice upon them. The last levies, it is true, were too young 
and too feeble; but the army had still a great number of vigorous men 
enured to action, accustomed to the most eritical situations, and whom 
nothing could astonish. These were easily recognised by their martial 
looks and conversation: all their reminiscences and anticipations were of 
war, which was the only subject of which they spoke. ‘Their officers were 
worthy of them, or became so: for, to maintain the ascendancy of their rank 
over such men, it was necessary to be able to show your wounds, and talk 
of the brave actions you had performed. Such was then the life of these 
men; every thing was action—even their words, Sometimes they boasted 
too much, but even this engaged them to act, for they remained not long 
without being put to the proof, and then it was necessary to appear as 
brave as they had represented themselves; this is more particularly the 
character of the Poles; they represent themselves more brave than they 
have been, but not more so than they are capable of ee They are a 
nation of heroes! beasting of themselves beyond the bounds of truth, but 
afterwards making it a point of honour to make true what had at first been 
neither true nor likely to be so. As tothe old generals, some of them were 
no longer the rigid and plain-mannered warriors of the republic; honours, 
fatigues, age, and the emperor most of all, had changed many of them. 
Napoleon compelled them to live in a luxurious manner by his example and 
his orders; it being, according to him, one of the means of swaying the mul- 
titude. Another motive probably with him was, that it hindered them from. 
amassing large fortunes, and becoming, in some measure, independent of 
him; for being the source which supplied them with wealth, it was his 
policy to keep them in such a state as should necessitate a continual recut- 
rence to him for a fresh supply. He thus enclosed his generals in a circle 
from which it was difficult to escape; forcing them to pass incessantly from 
want to prodigality, and from prodigality to a state of want, which he alone 
could satisfy. Ifhe granted them lands, they were those of a conquered 
country, subject to all the chances of war, and which war alone could pre- 
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serve to them. But to retain them in independence, renown, which had 
become a habit with some, a passion with otheérs, and a necessary acquire- 
ment for all, sufficed; and Napoleon, absolate master of his age, and com- 
manding even history, was the dispenser of that renown. Although he 
made them pay a high price for it, they dared not retract; they would have 
been «shamed to have acknowledged their weaknessin presence of his force, 
and stop short in a career which he, who had already attained such a height of 
renown, still pursued with unabated vigour. Moreover, the eclat of so great 
an expedition had its charms; the success appeared certain; it promised to 
be no more than a military march to Petersburgh and Moscow. It was but 
one effort more and all their labours would probably be atanend. It was a 
lost occasion which they would have repented to have passed by: they 
vane be annoyed by hearing the glorious event of the campaign recounted 
y others. : 


The passage of the Niemen is thus described: 


The 23d June, before daylight, the imperial column reached the Niemen, 
but without seeing it. The borders of the great Prussian forest of Pilwisky, 
and the hills which rise immediately from the river, concealed it from the 
view of the grand army about to cross it. Napoleon, who had come thus 
far in a carriage, here mounted his horse at two o’clock in the morning. He 
reconnoitred the Russian river without disguising himself, as it has been 
falsely asserted. Ashe approached the bank, his horse stumbled and threw 
him. A voice exclaimed, “ This is a bad omen, a Roman would be deter- 
red by it!”’ It is not known if it was the emperor, or one of his suite, who 
pronounced these words. After reconnoitring, he ordered that the next 
evening, at night fall, three bridges should be thrown across the river, near 
the village of Porriemen; he then retired to‘his quarters, where he passed the 
whole of that day, alternately in his tent and in a Polish house, stretched, 
seemingly bereft of force, in an immoveable attitude, in the midst of a heavy 
oppressive heat, and seeking, but in vain, for repose. As soon as night 
returned, he again approached the river; a few pioneers in a little skiff first 
crossed it. Astonished at mecting with no obstacle, they quitted the boat 
and set foot upon the Russian soil. There they found peace; it was only on 
the oppents side that the appearance of war existed; all was tranquillity 
upon this foreign soil, which had been painted to them in such menacing 
colours. However, a subaltern officer of Cossacks, commanding a patrol, 
soon approached them. He wasalone, and seemed to consider it a time of 
profound peace, and to be ignorant that Europe was in arms before him. 
He asked the strangers who they were; ‘* Frenchmen,” replied they; 
« What do you want,” demanded the officer, ‘‘and why do you come into 
Russia?” A pioneer bluntly replied to him: ‘To make war upon you! 
to take Wilna! to deliver Poland!’ The Cossac retired and disappeared 
amidst the forest; upon which three of the soldiers, carried away #y their 
ardour, discharged their muskets. Thus the feeble report of three muskets, 
and to which there was no answer, told us that a new campaign had opened, 
and that a great invasion had commenced. This first signal of war, be it 
prudence, or presentiment, threw the emperor into a state of violent irrita- 
tion. Three hundred voltigeurs then passed the river to protect the con- 
struction of the bridges. Some time after, all the French columns issued 
from the vallies and the forest. ‘They advanced silently towards the river, 
under favour of a profound darkness. To be conscious of their presence, 
it was necessary to touch them; it was forbidden to light any fires, or even 
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strike the smallest spark; the soldiers slept with their arms in their hands, 
as if in presence of the enemy. ‘The green barley, wet with a heavy dew, 
served the men fof beds and the horses for food. At three hundred paces 
from the river, on the most elevated ground, was seen the emperor’s tent. 
Around it all the hills to their very tops were covered, and the vallies filled 
with men and korses. As soon as the sun shone upon these moving masses 
and their sparkling arms, the signal was given, and immediately this multi- 
tude began moving in three columns towards the three bridges. The ar- 
dour was so great, that two divisions of the advanced guard, contendiig for 
the honour of passing the first, were near coming to blows; it was not with- 
out some difficulty that order was restored. Napoleon hastened to set his 
foot upon the Russian soil; he made, without hesitation, this first step 
towards his ruin—he first kept near the bridge encouraging the soldiers by 
his looks, who saluted him with their accustomed cries. They appeared 
more animated than himself; whether it were that he felt so enormous an 
aggression weigh upon his heart, or that his enfeebled body was unable to 
support the excessive heat, or that he was already astounded at finding 
nothing to conquer; at length a fit of impatience seized him. He suddenly 
dashed forward, and plunged into the forest that borders the river. He put 
his horse to his utmost speed, and appeared as if, in his eagerness, he 
wished all alone to come up with the enemy. He rode forward, thus un- 
attended, the distance of a league, and then returned towards the bridges; 
after which he descended the bank of the river, with his guard, towards 
Kowno. We thought, at one time, we could hear the roaring of cannon; 
we listened while marching, to learn on-what side the battle had begun. 
But on that and the following days, with the exception of some troops of 
Cossacks, the only enemies we met with were the elements. For scarcely 
had the emperor crossed the river, when an indistinct sound was heard in 
the air; soon after the sky becamé obscured, the wind arose and brought 
to our ears the sinister mutterings of thunder. This menacing sky, this 
soil without a shelter, saddened us. Some even who had been before en- 
thusiastic, became alarmed, looking upon the circumstance as a bad omen. 
They thought that these thunder-riven clouds gathered around our heads, 
and descended towards the soil to forbid us entering upon it. ‘It is true 
that this thundet-storm was as gigantic as the enterprise in which we were 
engaged. For several hours the black and heavy clouds continued to in- 
crease, their sombre masses covering the whole army; from the right to the 
left over a line of fifty leagues the troops were menaced by incessant light- 
ning, and deluged with torrents of rain; the heat of the atmosphere was 
suddenly replaced by a piercing cold. Ten thousand horses perished in 
the march, and particularly during the bivowacs. This same day a particu- 
lar misfortune was added to this general disaster. Beyond Kowno, Napo- 
leon, finding the march of Oudinot interrupted by the river Vilia, the 
bridge over which the Cossacks had destroyed, became irritated, and affect- 
ing to despise it, as he did every thing which interrupted his designs, he 
ordered a squadron of the Poles of his guard to cross the river. These 
chosen men dashed into it without hesitation; at first they went forward in 
good order, and even after getting beyond their depth they still continued, 
their horses swimming, till they reached the middle of the river; there the 
strength of the current divided them, their horses took fright, and were 
swept away by the violence of the waters; their riders struggled for a long 
time, but in vain, their strength failed them, but just before the waters 
covered over them they suspended their dying efforts, and turning their 
heads towards Napoleon, they shouted Vive ?mpereur. Three in particu- 
lar were seen, whose lips alone were above the water when they uttered 
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this cry, and immediately sunk. ‘The army was seized with horror and ad- 
miration. 


Battle of the Moskowa. 


It was half past five in the morning when Napoleon arrived near the re- 
doubt that had been taken on the 5th of September. There he awaited 
the first appearance of day, and the first musket shots from Poniatowski’s 
detachment. The sun arose, and the emperor pointing it out to his officers, 
exclaimed, “‘ Behold the sun of Austerlitz,” but it was unfavourable to us. It 
rose on the side of the Russians, enabling them to see us distinctly, while it 
dazzled our eyes. It was then discovered that during the darkness our bat- 
teries had been stationed out of reach of the enemy. It was necessary to ad- 
vance them; this we did without receiving any obstruction from the enemy. 
They seemed unwilling to be the first to break this terrible silence. The at- 
tention of the emperor.was directed towards the right, when suddenly on 
the left the battle began; he soon was informed that one of prince Eugene’s 
regiments, the 106th, had carried the villagé of Borodino, and the bridge, 
which they should have broken down, but that, hurried away by their suc- 
cess, in despite of the cries oftheir general, they pushed on to attack 
the heights of Goreki, from whence the Russians swept them by a fire in 
frontand flank. Further information soon arrived that the general com- 
manding this brigade had been killed, and the 106th would have been en- 
tirely destroyed, had not the 92d regiment, of its own accord, rushed for- 
ward to their aid, and sheltered and brought back the survivors. It was 
Napoleon himself who had given orders to his left wing to begin the attack 
furiously. Probably he thought that he would have been but half obeyed, 
and that he wished only to draw the attention of the enemy to that side. 
But he so multiplied his orders, and overstrained his excitements, that the 
attack which he had planned as an oblique one was directed against the 
front of the enemy. During this action, the emperor, judging that Ponia- 
towski was already engaged upon the old road to Moscow, had given the 
signal of attack before him. Suddenly, from that tranquil plain, and those 
silent hills, were seen shooting up volumes of fire and smoke, followed by a 
thousand explosions, and the whistling of balls that tore the air in every di- 
rection. Inthe midst of this astounding noise, Davoust, with the divisions 
Campans, Desaix, and thirty pieces of cannon in front, advanced rapidly 
upon the first hostile redoubt. The fusillade of the Russians began, to 
which the French artillery alone replied. The infantry advanced without 
firing, wishing to arrive close to the enemy before pouring in a volley; but 
Campans, at the head of this column, and his bravest soldiers, fell wounded; 
the remainder, disconcerted, halted under this shower of balls in order to 
reply to it, when Rapp rushed forward to replace Campans, he hurried the 
soldiers forward, and brought their bayonets to the charge in double quick 
time against the enemy’s redoubt. Already he himself the first had touched 
it when he was struck by a shot: this was histwenty-second wound. A 
third general succeeded to him and also fell; Davoust himself was wounded. 
They bore Rapp to Napoleon, who said to him, ‘* Eh! what Rapp, always! 
But what are they doing above there?” The aid de camp replied, that the 
guard would be necessary, to conclude the affair. No,” said Napoleon; 
** 1 shal] take good care not to let them go, I do not wish to see them de- 
stroyed. I shall gain the battle without that necessity.”” Ney then with his 
three divisions reduced to ten thousand men, threw himself into the plain, 
and hastened to succour Davoust; the enemy divided their fire; Ney pushed 
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on. The 57th regiment of Campans, secing itself supported, recovered its 
ardour, and making another desperate oft attained the enemy’s en- 
trenchments, escaladed them, came up with thé Russians, whom they drove 
before them at the point of the bayonet, killing those who still stood their 
ground. The remainder fied, and the 57th established themselves in the 
position they had conquered. At the same time Ney attacked the two 
other redoubts with such impetuosity that he wrested them from the enemy. 
It was now noon; the left of the Russian line thus forced, and the plain 
clear, the emperor ordered Murat to lead the cavalry thither and finish the 
affair. In an instant this prince was seen upon the heights, and in the midst 
of the enemy who had reappeared there, for the second Russian line and 
some reinforcements led by Bagawont and sent by Tuchkof, had come to 
support the first. All were hurrying forward to retake their redoubts. The 
French, who were still in the disorder of victory, were astounded and re- 
tired. The Westphalians, whom Napoleon had despatched to aid Ponia- 
towski, were traversing the wood which separated the prince from the rest 
of the army, when they perceived through the dust and smoke our troops 
retrograding. From the direction of their march they took them for the 
enemy, and fired upon them; this mistake, in which they persisted, in- 
creased the disorder. The enemy’s cavalry followed up vigorously their 
good fortune; they surrounded Murat, who forgot himself while endeavour- 
ing to rally his troops; already they had stretched forth their hands to seize 
him, when he escaped from them by throwing himself into the redoubt; 
but there he only found a few frightened soldiers who had given themselves 
up for lost, and were running round the parapet seeking for an issue by 
which to make their escape. The presence and exhortations of the king 
at first reassured some of them. He himself snatched up a weapon, and 
while using it with one hand, with the other he raised and shook in the air 
his white plume, by which he brought together his troops, and reinspired 
them by the influence of his example with their former valour. At the 
same time, Ney had got his divisions into order. His fire checked the ene- 
my’s cuirassiers, threw confusion into their ranks, and they at length gave 
way; Murat was then relieved, and the heights reeonquered, 


We must here omit several farther details, too long and too 
unintelligible for our non-military readers, and come to the 
description given of Napoleon during this terrible day. 


Napoleon was seen during this entire day either slowly pacing up and 
down or seated in front, and a little to the left of the redoubt which had 
been.taken on the fifth, on the borders of a ravine, far from the battle, which 
he could scarcely perceive since it had moved beyond the heights; he 
seemed to feel no alarm when it reappeared and approached him, and ex- 
pressed no impatience either against his own troops or'the enemy. He show- 
ed only by signs a kind of sad.resignation, when from time to time he was 
informed of the death of his best generals. He rose frequently, walked 
a few paces, and then sat down again. Those around him looked upon 
him with astonishment. Hitherto during the shock of battle he was accus- 
tomed to evince a calm activity, but on this occasion it was a le ic 
calm, afeeble mildness, devoid of activity: some took it for that prostration 
of spirit, the usual result of violent sensations; others imagined that it arose 
from his mind having become blunted (bdlasé_) to every thing, even to the 
rapture of the fight.”” The most zealous attributed his immobility to the 
necessity, which required that the commander in chief of an extensive line 
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of military operations should not too often change his position, in order that 
the reports from his generalg might easily reach him. Others, in fine, as- 
cribed it to the more probable motives of the debilitated state of his health, 
and his violent and severe indisposition. The generals of artillery, whe 
were astonished at the inaction in which they had been left, promptly took 
advantage of the permission they had just received to fight. They were 
soon seen upon the summits of the hills, whence eighty pieces of cannon 
were discharged at once. ‘The Russian cavalry first advanced, but were 
soon broken and forced to take shelter bebind their infantry. The infantry 
then came forward in thick masses, in which our balls made wide and deep 
fissures; and yet they continued to advance, when the French batteries re- 
doubling their fire mowed them down with grape shot. Whole platoons 
fell at once, and the soldiers were seen endeavouring to keep together un- 
der this terrible fire; every moment blanks were made by death, but still 
they moved close to each other over the dead bodies of their comrades. 
At length they halted, not daring to advance farther, and yet not Wishing to 
retire, whether it be that they were struck, and, as if petrified with horror 
in the midst of this immense destryction, or that at the moment Bagration 
fell wounded; or that their first disposition failing, their generals were in- 
capable of changing it, not possessing, like Napoleon, the difficult art of 
maneeuvring rapidly, and without confusion, such numerous bodies of 
troops. In fine, these inert masses allowed themselves for the space of two 
hours, to be mowed down without giving any signs of motion, but that oc- 
casioned by their fall. The massacre, upon this occasion, was frightful, and 
the enlightened valour of our artillerymen wondered at the immobile, blind, 
and resigned courage of their enemies. 

It was towards four o’clock that this last victory was gained; there had 
been several during the*day: each division got the better of the enemy op- 
_ posed to them, without being able to follow up their success, and decide 

the battle; for, not being supported in time by the reserve, they were 
obliged to stop short from exhaustion. But, at length, all the principal ob- 
stacles were surmounted. The noise of the artillery diminished, and was 
heard at a greater distance from the emperor’s position, whither officers 
were hastening from all parts of the field. Poniatowski and Sebastiana, 
after a desperate struggle, had also been victorious; the enemy had halted 
and retrenched themselves in a new position. It was late in the day, the 
ammunition exhausted, and the battle over. It was only then that the em- 
peror mounted his horse with difficulty, and rode slowly towards the heights. 
of Semenowska. He found there a field of battle, but incompletely gained, 
for the cannon balls, and even the bullets of the enemy, still disputed it with 
us. In the midst of these spirit-stirring sounds of war, and the still flaming 
ardour of Ney and Murat, Napoleon remained the same; his spirits sunk, his 
voice languishing, and addressing his victorious generals only to recommend 
prudence to them: after which he returned at a slow pace to his tent be- 
hind the battery, which had been carried two days before, and in front of 
which he had remained since morning, an almost motionless spectator of all 
the vicissitudes of that terrible day. 

On entering his tent, he appeared not only enfeebled in body, but pros- 
trated in mind. The field of battle he had visited told him in more con- 
vincing terms than his generals, that this victory so long pursued, so dearly 
purchased, was incomplete: Was it him, who was"accustomed to follow up 
his success to the last possible results, that Fortune now found frigid and 
inaetive when she offered him her last favours? For the loss was immense 
and without proportionate result. Every one around the emperor had to 
deplore the death of a friend, or a relation, for the havoc had been great 
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among the officers of high rank. Forty-three generals had been killed or 
wounded. What mourning in Paris! what triumph for his enemies! what 
a dangerous subject of meditation for Germany. In his army, even in his 
tent, victory appeared silent, sombre, isolated, neglected even by his fiat- 
tercrs! Those whom he sent for, Dumas, Daru, &c. listened to him, but re- 
plied not: but their attitude, their downcast looks, their silence, was suffi- 
ciently intelligible. At ten o’clock, Murat, whom twelve hours fighting 
had not tired, came to ask for the cavalry of the guard. ‘* The enemy,” 
he said, “ were passing hastily and in disorder the Moskowa; and he wished 
to surprise and destroy them.” The emperor repressed this sally of im- 
moderate ardour, and then dictated the bulletin of the day. He was pleased 
to inform Europe that neither himself nor his guard had been exposed. 
Some attributed this to an excess of self-love, Others, better informed, 
judged differently, for they had never seen him exhibit gratuitous vanity; 
they thought that distant as he was from France, and at the head of an ar- 
my of foreigners who could be kept together only by victory, he felt how 
indispensable it was to preserve untouched a chosen and devoted body of 
troops. Those who had not lost sight of Napoleon during the whole of 
that day, were convinced that thisconqueror of so many nations was van- 
quished by a burning fever. They then called to mind what he himself 
had written down fifteen years before in Italy. ‘ Health is indispensable 
to a soldier, its place can be supplied by no other quality;’’ and also. an ex- 
pression, unfortunately but too prophetic, which the emperor made us: of 
on the field of Austerlitz, when he said, ‘‘ Oudinot is worn out; 2 man can 
make war but for a certain time; I myself shall be capable for six ycars 
more, after which I should stop.” 


The remaining extracts relate to the disasters in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Berezini. 


A remarkable conversation which took place on the night of the 23d of 
November, will serve to show how critical his position was, and in what 
manner it affected him. It was late in the night, and Napoleon had retired 
to bed. Daru and Duroc, who remained in his chamber, were communi- 
cating to each other, in a low voice, thinking the emperor asleep, their 
sinister conjectures: but he was listening to them, and when he heard the 
expression, ‘‘ prisoner of state,”? he exclaimed, “ What, you think they 
would dare!” Daru, after recovéring his surprise, answered, ‘** that if forced 
to surrender they should make up their minds to the worst that could hap- 
pen; that he had not much confidence in the generosity of an enemy; and 
that those who had the power, generally invented a morality for them- 
selves, and disdained the previous law.” “ But France,” interrupted the 
emperor, “ what will she say?” “ Oh, as for France,” continued Daru, ‘* we 
may indulge in conjectures more or less agreeable, but none of us will be 
allowed to know what passes there.” He then added, “‘ that for his princi- 
pal officers, as well as for himself, the most fortunate circumstance that 
could happen would be the escape of. the emperor, either through the air 
or otherwise, since by land it was impossible, for that, by his presence in 
France, he might more efficaciously serve them, than by remaining amongst 
them.” “ I am as you may then,” replied Napoleon, smiling. “ Yes, Sire.” 
** And you do not wish to be a prisoner of state?” To which Daru replied in 
the same tone, “I should think myself well off to be so.” After this the 
emperor remained for some time absorbed in silence, and then with a grave 
air, said, “ Have all the reports of my ministers been burnt?” “ Sire, hither- 
to you would not permit their destruction.” ‘* Well, go and destroy them, 
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for it must be confessed we are in a deplorable position!” he then turned 
himself to sleep. On approaching Borizoff, we heard a loud shouting, some 
ran forward, thinking it was the attack which had commenced. It arose 
from the army of Victor, (Duke of Belluno,) which had come up to await 
the passage of Napoleon. This corps d’armée, entire and in good spirits, 
when the emperor appeared, received him with their usual acclamations, 
the sound of which he had almost forgotten. This division was ignorant 
of the disasters that had befallen us: they had been carefully concealed not 
only from the soldiers, but their chiefs. So that when, instead of the grand 
conquering column of Moscow, they perceived behind Napoleon only a 
flight of spectres covered with tattered uniforms, women’s pelisses, pieces 
of old carpets, and dirty cloaks, scorched and holed by the fire, and whose 
feet, instead of shoes, were enveloped in — of every hue, they started 
back with consternation. With feelings of affright they saw defile before 
them these miserable emaciated soldiers, their faces of an earthy hue, and 
scarcely distinguishable amidst a hideous grisly beard, without arms, without 
shame, marching confusedly, their heads dropping on their chests, their eyes 
fixed upon the earth, and moving along in silence like a convoy of captives. 
What was still more astonishing was, the immense number of colonels and 
generals isolated from their regiments and divisions, and only occupied with 
providing for themselves, or looking after the remainder of their baggage; 
many of them mingled indiscriminately with the private soldiers, who paid 
no attention to them, to whom they had no longer any orders to give, anc 
from whom they had nothing to expect, for all the bonds of discipline 
were broken, all distinction of rank etfaced by the common misery. The 
soldiers of Victor and Oudinot could scarcely credit their senses. Their of- 
ficers, moved to pity, with tears in their eyes, stopped those whom they recog- 
nised in the crowd. They shared with them their provisions and clothes, and 
then asked them where were their corps d’armée. And when those, pointing 
out a slender platoon of officers and non-commissioned, grouped about a chief, 
instead of the thousands of men the inquirers expected to see: these last, 
still incredulous, repeated the same question. The view of such a dire dis- 
aster exercised from the very first day.a fatal influence upon the 2d and 9th 
corps. Insubordination, the most contagious of disorders, infected their 
ranks. And yet the disarmed, and even the dying, though they were fully 
aware that they had to cross a river and cut their way through a fresh ene- 
my, did not despair of succeeding. 

After the passage of the Berezina, Napoleon marched at the head of the 
slender remnant of his army towards Zerubin, whither prince Eugene had 
preceded him. It was remarked that he still commanded his marshals, now 
soldierless, to occupy certain positions upon the route, as if they had still 
armies under their orders. One of them made this observation to him with 
some bitterness, and began a detail of his losses; but Napoleon, determined 
to listen to no more reports, lest they might degenerate into complaints, in- 
terrupted him bluntly by saying, ** Why do you wish to deprive me of my 
calmness?” And upon the other still continuing, he silenced him by repeat- 
ing in a reproachful tone, “I ask you, Sir, why do you wish to deprive me 
of my calmness?” An expression which shows the demeanour that, in his 
misfortune, he imposed upon himself and wished to exact from others. At 
each bivouac during the dreadful march, numbers sunk under their suffer- 
ing to rise no more. Upon these occasions were mingled together men 
of various professions, rank, and ages, ministers, generals, &c. Amongst 
these, one individual was particularly remarkable. He was a nobleman of 
the ancien regime; and every morning this general officer of sixty years of 
age, was seen seated upon the trunk of atree covered with snow, occupying 
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himself with the most imperturbable gaiety, as soon as the day appeared, with 
the details of his toilet: even during the most violent tempest he never 
omitted having his head frizzled and powdered with the most minute care, 
as if he mocked his sufferings and the rage of the elements that assailed him. 


The following is the appalling picture exhibited by the re- 
mains of the army after Napoleon had left it: 


The winter, in its utmost rigor, now overtook us, and by filling up the 
measuré of each individual’s sufferings, put an end to that mutual support 
which had hitherto sustained us. Henceforward the scene presented only 
a multitude of isolated and individual struggles. The best conducted no 
longer respected themselves, All fraternity of arms was forgotten, all the 
bonds of society were torn asunder, excess “of misery had brutalized them: 
A devouring hunger had reduced these unfortunate wretches to the mere 
brutal instinct of self-preservation, to which they were ready to sacrifice 
every other consideration—the rude and barbarous climate seemed to have 
communicated its fury to them. Like the worst of savages, the strong fell 
upon the weak and despoiled them: they eagerly surrounded the dying, and 
often even waited not for their last sigh before they stripped them. When 
a horse fell, they rushed upon it, tore it in pieces, and snatched the morsels 
from each other’s mouths like a troop of famished wolves. However, a con- 
siderable number still preserved enough of moral feeling not to seek their 
safety in the ruin of others, but this was the last effort of their virtue. If an 
officer, or comrade, fell alongside them, or under the wheels of the cannon, 
it was in vain that he implored them by a common country, religion, and 
cause, to succour him. He obtained not even a look: all the frozen inflexi- 
bility of the climate had passed into their hearts; its rigidity had contracted 
their sentiments as well as their features. All, except a few chiefs, were 
absorbed by their own sufferings; and terror left no place for pity. ‘Thus 
that egotism, which is often produced by excessive prosperity, results also 
from extreme adversity, but in which latter case, it is more excusable; the 
former being voluntary, the latter forced; one a crime of the heart, the other 
an impulse of instinct, and altogether physical; and, indeed, upon the occa- 
sion here alluded to, there was much of excuse, for to stop for a moment 
was to risk your own life. In this scene of universal destruction, to hold 
out your hand to your comrade or your sinking chief, was an admirable ef- 
fort of generosity. The slightest act of humanity was an instance of sub- 
lime devotion. 


The following is the closing scene of many of these once 
invincible warriors: 


When unable, from total exhaustion, to proceed, they halted for a mo- 
ment, Winter, with his icy hands, seized upon them for his prey. It was 
then that, in vain, these unfortunate beings, feeling themselves benumbed, 
endeavoured to rouse themselves. Voiceless, insensible, and plunged in 
stupor, they moved forward a few paces like automatons; but the blood, al- 
ready freezing in their veins, flowed languidly through their hearts, and 
mounting to their heads, made them stagger like drunken men. From their 
eyes, become red and inflamed from the continual view of the dazzlin 
snow, the want of sleep, and the smoke of the bivouacs, there burst forth 
real tears of blood, accompanied by profound sighs; they looked at the sky, 
at us, and upon the earth, with a fixed and haggard stare of consternation: 
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this was their last farewell or rather reproach to that barbarous nature that 
tortured them. Thus dropping upon their knees, and afterwards upon their 
hands, their heads moving for an instant or two from right to left, while 
from their gasping lips escaped the most agonising moans; at length, | 
fell prostrate upon the snow, staining it with a gush of livid blood, and a 
their miseries terminated. Their comrades passed over them without even 
stepping aside, dreading to lengthen their march by a single pace; they even 
turned not their heads to look at them, for the slightest motion of the head 
to the left or the right was attended with torture, the hair of their heads and 
beards being frozen into a solid mass. ; 

Scenes of still greater horror took place in those immense log-houses or 
sheds, which were found at certain intervals along the road. Into these, 
soldiers and officers rushed precipitately, and where huddled together, like 
so many cattle. The living, not having strength enough to remove those 
who had died close to the fire, sat down upon their bodies till their own 
turn came to expire, when they also served as death-beds to other victims. 
Sometimes the fire communicated itself to the wood of which these sheds 
were composed, and then all those within the walls, already half dead with 
cold, expired in the flames, At Joupranoui, the soldiers set fire to whole 
houses in order to warm themselves for a few moments. The glare of these 
conflagrations attracted crowds of wretches whom the intensity of the cold 
and of suffering had rendered delirious: these rushed forward like madmen, 
gnashing their teeth, and with demoniac laughter precipitated themselves 
into the midst of the flames, where they perished in horrible convulsions. 
‘rheir famished companions looked on without affright, and it is but too true 
that some of them drew the half roasted bodies from the flames, and ven- 
tured to carry to their lips this revolting food, 





THE SHEPHERD’S CALENDAR. 
Tue Lassrs. From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Time is the great trier of human events. Let any man 
review his correspondences for ten years back, and he will 
then see how widely different his own prospects of the future, 
have been from the lessons taught him by that hoary monitor 
Time. But, for the present, matters turned out as the fortu- 
nate wooer had insinuated; for, in a short month after this 
confabulation had taken place, the auld Tod’s helpmate arose 
early one morning, and began a-bustling about the house in 


- her usual busy way, and always now and then kept giving 


hints to her bonny lasses to rise and begin to their daily 
tasks.—* Come, stir ye, stir ye, my bonny bairns. When 
the sterns o’ heaven hae gane to their beds, it is time the 
flowers o’ the yird war rising—Come, come!—No stirring 
yet?—Busk ye, busk ye, like thrifty bairns, an’ dinna let the 
lads say that ye are sleepy dowdies, that lie in your beds till 
the sun burns holes in your coverlets.. Fie, fie|—There has 
been a reek i’ Jean Lowrie’s lum this half-hour. The moor- 
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cock has crawed, the mawkin cowered, and the waump yam- 
mered abune the flower. Streek your young limbs—open 
your young een—a foot on the cauld floor, an’ sleep will soon 
be aboon the cludds.—Up, up, my winsome bairns!’? 

The white Lady-seabird was soon afoot, for she slept by 
herself, but the old dame still kept speaking away to the other 
two, »t one time gibing, at another coaxing them to rise, but 
still there was no answer. “ Peace be here, Helen, but this 
is an unco sleep-sleeping!”? added she.— What has been 
asteer owernight? I wish your twa titties haena been out wi’ 
the men?” 

“ Ay, I wish they binna out wi’ them still; for I heard 
them steal out yestreen, but I never heard them steal in 
again.” 

The old wife ran to the bed, and in a moment was heard 
exclaiming,—“ The sorrow be i’ my een gin ever I saw the 
like o”’ that! I declare the bed’s as cauld as a curling-stane.— 
Ay, the nest’s cauld, and the birds are flown. Oh, wae be to 
the day! wae be to the day! Gudeman, gudeman, get up and 
raise the parishen, for our bairns are baith stown away!” 

‘¢ Stown away!” cried the father—“ What does the woman 
mean?”’ 

‘* Ay, letthem gang,”’ cried the son; “ they’re weel away, 
gin they bide; deil speed the gate to the hallikit hempies!’’ 

“ Tewhoo! hoo-hoo!”’ cried the daughter, weeping,—“ That 
comes 0’ your laws o’ Padan-aram! What had ye ado with 
auld Laban’s rules? Ye might hae letten us gang as we could 
win aff.—There, I am left to spin tow, wha might hae been 
married the first, had it no been for your daft laws o’ Padan- 
aram.”’ | 

The girl cried, the son laughed, the old woman raved and 
danced through very despair, but the goodman took the mat- 
ter right calmly, as if determined to wait the issue with re- 
signation, for better or worse. 

‘‘ Haud your tongues, ilk ane o’ ye,”’ said he—“ What’s 
a’ the fy-gae-to about? I hae that muckle to trust to my 
lasses, that I can lippen them as weel out o’ my sight as in 
my sight, an’ as weel wi’ young men as wi’ auld women.— 
Bairns that are brought up in the fear, nurture, and admoni- 
tion o’ their Maker, will aye swee to the right side, and sae 
will mine. Gin they thought they had a right to chuse for 
themselves, they war right in exercising that right; an’? ’m 
little feared that their choices be bad anes, or yet that they be 
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adverse to my opinion. Sae I rede you to haud a’ your 
tongues, an’ tak nae mair notice o’ ought that has happened, 
than it hadna been. We’re a’ in gude hands to guide us; an’ 
though we whiles pu’ the reins out o’ His hand to tak a gallop 
our ain gate, yet He winna leave us lang to our ain direc- 
tion. 

With these sagacious words, the auld sly Tod settled the 
clamour and outcry in his family that morning; and the coun- 
try has never doubted to this day, that he plowed with his 
own heifers. 

On the evening previous to this colloquy, the family of 
the Tods went to rest at an early hour. There had been no 
wooers admitted that night; and no sooner had the two old 
people begun to breathe deep, than the eldest and youngest 
girls, who slept in an apartment by themselves, and had 
every thing in readiness, eloped from their father’s cot, the 
Eagle with a lightsome heart and willing mind, but the 
younger with many fears and misgivings. For thus the 
matter stood:—Wat sighed and pined in love for the maiden, 
but he was young and modest, and could not tell his mind; 
but he was such a youth as a virgin would love,—handsome, 
respectable, and virtuous; anda match with him was so like- 
ly, that no one ever supposed the girl would make objections 
to it. Jock, on the other hand, was nearly twice her age, 
talkative, forward, and self-conceited; and, it was thought, 
rather wanted to win the girl for a brag, than for any great 
love he bore her. But Jock was rich; and when one has told 
that, he has told enough. In short, the admired, the young, 
the modest, and reserved Snawfleck, in order to get quit of 
her father’s laws of Padan-aram, agreed to make a run-away 
marriage with Jock the Jewel. But what was far more extra- 
ordinary, her youthful lover agreed to accompany her as 
bridesman, and, on that account, it may possibly be supposed, 
her eldest sister never objected to accompany her as maid. 

The shepherds had each of them provided himself with a 
good horse, saddle, and pillion; and, as the custom is, the 
intended bride was committed to the care of the best-man, 
and the Eagle was mounted behind her brother-in-law that 
was to be. It was agreed before mounting, that in case of 
their being parted in the dark by a pursuit, or any other 
accident, their place of rendezvous was to be at the Golden 
Harrow, in the Candle-maker-Row, towards which they were 


to make with all speed. 
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" They had a wild moorland path to traverse for some space, 
on which there weré a multiplicity of tracts, but no definite 
road. The night was dark and chill, and, on such ground, 
the bride was obliged to ride constantly with her right hand 
round Wat’s waist, and Wat, from sheer instinct, was oblig- 
ed to press that hand to his bosom, for fear of its being cold— 
on all such occasions, he generaliy magnified the intemper- 
ance of the night at least seven-fold. When pressing that fair 
hand to his bosom, Wat sometimes thought to himself, what a 
hard matter it was that it should so soon be given away to 
another; and then he wiped a tear from his eye, and did not 
speak again for a good while. Now the night, as was said, 
being very dark, and the bride having made a pleasant re- 
mark, Wat spontaneously lifted that dear hand from his 
bosom, in order to attempt passing it to his lips, but, (as he 
told me himself) without the. smallest hope of being per- 
mitted. But behold, the gentle ravishment was never re- 
sisted! On the contrary, as Wat replaced the insulted hand 
in his bosom, he felt the pressure of his hand -gently re- 
turned. 

Wat was confounded, electrified! and felt as the scalp of 
his head had been contracting toa point. He felt, in one 
moment, as if there had been a new existence sprung up 
within him, a new motive for life, and every great and good 
action; and, without any express aim, he felt a disposition 
to push onward. His horse soon began to partake of his 
rider’s buoyancy of spirits, (which a horse always does,) so 
he cocked up his ears, mended his pace, and, in a short time, 
was far ahead of the heavy, stagnant-blooded beast on which 
the Jewel bridegroom and his buxom Eagle rode. She had 
her right arm round Ais waist too, of course; but her hand 
lacked the exhilarating qualities of her lovely sister’s; and 
yet one would have thought that the Eagle’s looks were 
superior to those of most young girls outgone thirty. 

‘“‘] wish thae young fools wad take time an’ ride at leisure; 
we’ll lose them on this black moor a’thegither, an’ then it is 
a question how we may foregather again,’’ said the bride- 
groom; at the same time making his hazel sapling play yerk 
on the hind-quarters of his nag. : 

‘¢ Gin the gouk let aught happen to that bit lassie 0’ mine 
under cloud o’ night, it wad be a’ ower wi’ me—I could 
never get aboon that. There are some things, ye ken, Mrs. 
Kagle, for a’ your sneering, that a man can never get aboon.”’ 
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«No very mony o’ them, gin a chield hae ony spirit,’’ 
returned the Eagle. ‘‘ Take ye time, an’ take a little care 0’ 
te ain neck an’ mine. Let them gang their gates. Gin 

at binna tired o’ her, an’ glad to get quat o’ her, or they 
win to the ports o’ Edinburgh, I hae tint my computation.” 

‘¢ Na, if he takes care o’ her, that’s a’ my dread,” rejoined 
he, and at the same time kicked viciously with both heels, 
and applied the sapling with great vigour. But, “ the mair 
haste the waur speed,” is a true proverb, for the horse, instead 
of mending his pace, slackened it, and absolutely grew so 
frightened for the gutters on the moor, that he would hardly 
be persuaded to take one of them, even though the sapling was 
sounding as loud and as thick on his far loin as ever did the 
whip of a Leith carter. He tried this ford, and the other 
ford, and smelled and smelled with long-drawn breathings. 
“* Ay, ye may snuff!” cried Jock, losing all patience; ‘* the 
deil that ye had ever been foaled! Hilloa! Wat Seott, where 
are ye?”’ 

‘¢ Hush, hush, for gudesake,”’ cried the Eagle, “ ye’ll raise 
the country, and put a’ out thegither.’? ’ 

They listened for Wat’s answer, and at length heard a far- 
away whistle. The Jewel grew like a man half distracted, 
and, in spite of the Eagle’s remonstrances, thrashed on his 
horse, cursed him, and bellowed out still the more; for he 
suspected what was the case, that, owing to the turnings and 
windings of his horse among the haggs, he had lost his aim 
altogether, and knew not which way he went. Heavens! 
what a stentoriap voice he sent through the moor before him! 
but he was only answered by the distant whistle, that still 
went farther and farther away. 

When the bride heard these loud cries of desperation so far 
behind, and in a wrong direction, she was mightily tickled, 
and laughed so much that she could hardly keep her seat on the 
horse; at the same time, she continued urging Wat to ride, 
and he seeing her so much amused and delighted at the embar- 
rassment of her betrothed and sister, humoured her with equal 
good will, rode off, and soon lost all hearing of the unfortunate 
bridegroom. They came to the high road at Middleton, 
cantered on, and reached Edinburgh by break of day, laugh- 
ing all the way at their unfortunate companions. Instead, 
however, of putting up at the Golden Harrow, in order to 
render the bridegroom’s embarrassment still more complete, 
at the bride’s suggestion, they went to a different corner of 
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the city, namely, to the White Horse, Canongate. There 
the two spent the morning, Wat as much embarrassed a8 any 
man could be, but his lovely companion in fidgets of ae 
at thinking of what Jock and her sister would do. at 
could not understand her for his life, and he conceived that 
she did not understand herself; but perhaps Wat Scott was 
mistaken, They breakfasted together; but for all their long 
and fatiguing journey, neither of them seemed disposed to 
eat. At length Wat ventured to say, “ We’ll be obliged to — 
gang to the Harrow, an’ see what’s become o’ our friends.”” 

“ O no, no! by no means!”’ cried she fervently; “I would 
not, for all the world, relieve them from such a delightful 
scrape. What the two will do is beyond my comprehension.” 

“If ye want just to bamboozle them a’thegither, the best 
way to do that is for you and me to marry,” said Wat, ‘¢ an’ 
leave them twa to shift for themselves.” 

“Q that wad be so grand!”’ said she. 

Though this was the thing nearest to honest Wat’s heart 
of all things in the world, he only made the proposal by way 
of joke, and as such he supposed himself answered. Never- 
theless, the answer made the hairs of his head creep once 
more. ‘* My truly, but that wad gar our friend Jock loup 
twa gates at aince!”’ rejoined Wat. 

‘¢ It wad be the grandest trick that ever was played upon 
man,’ said she. 

ii It wad mak an awfu’ sound in the country,” said 
at. 

‘Tt wad gang through the twa shires like a hand-bell,”’ 
said she. 

“ T really think it is worth our while to try’t,”’ said he. 

“‘Q by a’ manner o’ means!’ cried she, clasping her hands 
together for joy; ‘* for heaven’s sake let us do it.” 

Wat’s breath cut short, and his visage began to alter. He 
was like to pop into the blessing of a wife rather more sud- 
denly than he anticipated, and he began to wish to himself 
that the girl might be in her perfect senses. ‘* My dear 
M—,”’ said he, “are you serious? would you really consent 
to marry me?”’ 

“ Would I consent to marry you!” reiterated she. ‘ That 
is sickan a question to speer!” 

“Tt is a question,” says Wat, “an’ I think a very natural 
ane.”” ' 

** Ay, it is a question, to be sure,”’ said she; ‘* but it is ane 
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that ye ken ye needna hae put to me to answer, at least till 
e had tauld me whether ye wad marry me or no.” 

** Yes, faith, 1 will—there’s my hand on it,” says Wat. 
** Now, what say ye?” 

“QO, Wat, Wat!”’ exclaimed she, leaning to his arm; “ ask 
the bee if it will hae the flower, ask the lamb if it will hae 
the ewe that lambed it, or ask the chicken if it will cower 
aneath the hen—Ye may doubt ony o’ thae, but no that I wad 
take you, far, far, far, in preference to ony other body.” 

“1 wonder ye war sae long o’ thinking about that, ”” said 
Wat. ‘Ye ought surely to hae tauld me sooner.’ 

“‘ Sae I wad if ever ye had speered the question,” said she. 

‘What a stupid idiot I was!’’ exclaimed Wat, and rapped 
on the floor with his stick for the landlord. ** An’ it be your 
will, sir, we want a minister,” says Wat. 

The minister is soon provided-—the young couple are mar- 
ried—and the party agree to dine together. 

What has become of Jack the Jewel and his copartner all 
this while? We left them stabled ina mossy moor, surrounded 
with haggs and bogs, and mires, every one of which would 
have taken a horse over the back; at least so Jock’s great 
strong plough-horse supposed, for he grew that he absolutely 
refused to take one of them. Now, Fock’s horse happened 
to be wrong, for | know the moor very well, and there is 
not a bog on it all that will hold a horse still. But it was 
the same thing in effect to Jock and the Eagle—the horse 
would have gone eastward or westward along and along the 
sides of these little dark stripes, which he mistook for tre- 
mendous quagmires; or if Jock would have suffered him te 
turn his head homeward, he would, as Jock said, have gal- 
loped for joy; but northwards towards Edinburgh the devil a 
step would he proceed. Jock thrashed him at one time, 
stroked his mane at another, at one time coaxed, at another 
cursed him, till ultimately, on the horse trying to force his 
head homeward in spite of Jock’s teeth, the latter, in high 
wrath, struck him a blow on the far ear with all his might. 


This had the effect of making the animal take the motion ot 


a horizontal wheel, or millstone. The weight of the riders 
fell naturally to the outer side of the circle—Jock held by the 
saddle, and the Eagle held by Jock—till down came the whole 
concern with a thump onthe moss. ‘‘ I daresay, that beast’s 
gane mad the night,”’ said Jock; and, rising, he made a spring 
at the bridle, for the horse continued still to reel; but, in the 
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dark, our hero missed his hold—off went the horse, like an 
arrow out of a bow, and ieft our hapless couple in the midst 
of a black moor. 

‘<¢ What shall we do now?—shall we turn back?’’ said Jock. 

‘¢’Turn back!” said the maid; “certainly not, unless you 
hae ta’en the rue.” : 

‘¢ T wasna thinkin’ o’ that ava,” said he; * but, O, it is an 
unfortunate-like business—I dinna like their leaving 0’ us, 
nor can I ken what’s their meaning.” 

‘¢‘ They war fear’d for being catehed, owing to the noise 
that you war making,’’ Said she. 

“ And wha wad hae been the loser gin we had been catch- 
ed? I think the loss then wad hae faun on me,’’ said Jock. 

‘¢We’ll come better speed wanting the beast,’’ said she; 
‘¢T wadna wonder that we are in Edinburgh afore them yet.”’ 

Wearied and splashed with mud, the two arrived at the 
Harrow-inn a little after noon, and instantly made inquiries 
for the bride and best man. A description of one man an- 
swers well enough for another to people quite indifferent. 
Such a country gentleman as the two described, the landlady 
said, had called twice in the course of the day, and looked 
into both rooms, without leaving hisname. They were both 
sure it was Wat, and rested content. The gentleman came 
not back, so Jock and the Eagle sat and looked at one another. 
“They will be looking at the grand things o’ this grand 
town,’’ said the maid. 

“Ay, maybe,” said Jock, in manifest discontent. “I couldna 
say what they may be looking at, or what they may be doing. 
When focks gang ower the march to be married, they should 
gang by themselves twa. But some wadna be tauld sae.” 

‘¢ T canna comprehend where he has ta’en my sister to, or 
what he’s doing wi’ her a’ this time,”’ said the Eagle. 

‘‘T canna say,’’ said Jock, his mn still increasing, a 
disposition which his companion took care to cherish, by 
throwing out hints and insinuations that kept him constantl 
in the fidgets, and he seemed to be ruing heartily of all his 
measures. A late hour arrived, and the two having had a 
sleepless night and toilsome day, ordered some supper, and 
separate apartments for the night. They had not yet sat 
down to supper, when the landlord requested permission for 
two gentlemen, acquaintances of his, to take a glass together 
in the’same room with our two friends, which being readily 
granted, who should enter but the identical landlord and par- 
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son who had so opportunely buckled the other couple! They 
had dined with Wat and his bride, and the whiskey-toddy 
had elicited the whole secret from the happy bridegroom, 
The old gentlemen were highly tickled with the oddity of 
the adventure, and particularly with the whimsical situation 
of the pair at the Harrow, and away they went at length on 
a reconnoitring expedition, having previously settled on the 
measures to be pursued. 

The measures to be pursued, were to divert themseives at 
the expense of the embarrassed couple, and then to inform 
poor Jock of his misfortune: this they did, and whilst he is 
vowing revenge, a letter is delivered to the lady from her 
sister, confessing that she had been compelled ‘‘ to marry 
Wat.” Jock she supposed had “ taken the rue:’? he had 
used her very bad,’’ and seeing she had ** left the country 
to be married,’’ she could not return in any character but 
that of a wife. 

When the Eagle read this, she assumed symptoms of great 
distress, and after much beseeching and great attention by 
the two strangers, she handed the letter to Jock, showing 


him that she could never go home again after what had hap-" 


pened. He scratched his head often, and acknowledged that 
** Maggy’s was a ticklish case,’’ and then observed that he 
would see what was to be done about it to-morrow. My 
Jandlord called for a huge bowl of punch, which he handed 
liberally around. The matter was discussed in all its bearings. 
The minister made it clearly out, that the thing had been 
fore-ordained, and it was out of their power to counteract it. 
My landlord gave the preference to the Eagle in every ac- 
complishment. Jock’s heart grew mellow, while the maid 
blushed and wept; and, in short, they went to their beds that 
night a married couple, to the great joy of the Eagle’s heart; 
for never one doubted that the whole scheme was a contriv- 
ance of her own. A bold stroke to get hold of the man with 
the money. She knew Wat would grip to her sister at a word 
or hint, and then the Jewel had scarcely an alternative. He 
took the disappointment and affront so much to heart, that 
he removed with his Eagle to America, at the Whitsunday 
following, where their success was beyond anticipation, and 
where they were both living at an advanced age about twelve 
years ago, without any surviving family. Itisa pity I should 
have been so long with this story, which forms such a parti- 
cular era in the Shepherd’s Love Calendar. 
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Esdaile’s Christian Theology. 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 


Christian Theology; or a connected View of the Scheme 
of Christianity, in which the Facts and Statements of 
Scripture are examined, and the Doctrines and Inferences 
deducible from them illustrated and enforced. By the 
Rev. James Esdaile, Minister of the East Church Parish 
of Perth. Edinburgh: Waugh and Innes. 8vo. 1823. 
Pp. xii. and 461. 


Every decade of the last three centuries has produced 
its own ** Christian Theology.”’ “Connected views,’ and 
<¢ Schemes,” and * Systems,” and “ Eiements,”’ and “ Prin- 
ciples,”’ and ‘* Bodies of Divinity,’’ have been so multiplied, 
that we can scarcely take up a new book, with the old and 
familiar title, without a degree of reluctance. We peruse, 
and reperuse, and linger some moments over the title page 
before we venture into the volume. We venerate and love 
the sacred edifice of Christianity, and echo back one of its 
oracular voices: ** One thing have I desired of the Lorp, that 
will I seek after; that I may dwell in the house of the Lopp 
all the days of my life, to behold the beauty of the Lorn, and 
to inquire in his temple.”? But when a new guide presents 
himself before us, with pretensions to information and talent 
superior to the many who have preceded him, and promising 
to point out to us beauties and harmonious proportions pre- 
viously either unobserved or neglected, we for a time hesi- 
tate upon the threshold, and doubt whether we shall commit 
ourselves to his guidance. For there are not wanting those, 
whose dull and monotonous manner make the spectator yawn, 
even when surrounded by all the grand sublimity which over- 
awes, and all the exquisite beauty which enchants the soul. 
We have not this charge to bring against Mr. Esdaile. His 
style, with some few exceptions, is chaste; and his method of 
exhibiting the most prominent and commanding particulars of 
his subject, is concise without being obscure, and lucid with- 
out being jejune and formal. We have read his performance 
with pleasure, if not with entire satisfaction. He thus simply 
and modestly avows his design in adding another to the many 
similar works already extant. 


“ My object in undertaking this work was, to render Theology accessible 
to the general reader; and to present it to every inquiring mind, asa liberal 
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and interesting, as well as a most important subject of investigation. They 
who are aware of the difficulty of making deep things clear, and intricate 
things plain, and disagreeable things interesting, will readily excuse occa- 
sional failures, if they can excuse the presumption of attempting such an 
enterprise. . 

** Though the work was written chiefly for the use of those who desire, 
or who need information, I am, nevertheless, not without hopes that it may 
furnish an interesting analysis of the divine economy, in the work of our 
redemption, even to those who do not need to be convinced of the truth of 
Christianity.” (Preface, p. vii.) 

Not attempting an analysis of this clear, and well arranged 
‘Connected view of the scheme of Christianity,’’ we shall 
rather lay before our readers such materials as may qualify 
them to form a judgment of its merits. In a work of this 
description we rather deprecate than desire novelty. If we 
meet with truth faithfully detailed, appropriately illustrated, 
and cogently defended, we are content. Our contentment 
advances into complacent satisfaction, when the detail of 
christian verities is luminous as well as faithful; when the 
illustrations rise above the level of trite common-place; and 
when the defence is maintained by arguments judiciously 
selected, forcibly stated, and urged ina temper of mind form- 
ed upon the hallowed model of that gospel, whose essence is 
Jove. Not that we advocate a tame and timid policy in con- 
tending for the faith once delivered unto the saints. A cham- 
pion of that faith should encounter the sturdiest Goliath of the 
defying host on the vantage ground of revealed truth, and 
in the full confidence of ultimate victory. Infidels have 
secretly thanked the apologists and defenders of the christian 
system for descending. to the level arena of sceptical argu- 
ment, where human reason, without any competent assessor, 
is umpire of the conflict. We would ever have that ground 
maintained, which is taken by the author whose work we are 


about to review. 


** Religion is usually divided into Natural and Revealed; but it is easier to 
make the division than to fix the boundaries of each. The distinction, in- 
deed, does not appear to be at all necessary; for it is obvious that the reli- 
gion of nature, as it has been calied, has no doctrines peculiar to itself, and 
none that it can challenge, as its own undisputed property. The existence 
of a God, and ofa future state, providence, prayer, and public worship, are 
supposed to belong to the province of Natural Religion, because they can 
be established by reason, and because they have found a place where no 
revelation was known to exist. But all these articles of faith and of practice, 
lie at the very foundation of Revealed Religion; whose object is to explain 
them, in all their bearings and tendencies on the characters and hopes of 
men; whilst, in the course of this process, it brings to light many important 
facts and doctrines, which had eluded all the scrutinies of human reason. 
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* Revealed Religion, then, embraces all that is claimed for Natural Reli- 
gion, and a great deal more; and whilst we are at no loss to point out doc- 
trines pecuhar to Revelation, we cannot point out a single doctrine, which 
we can pronounce to be peculiar to Natural Religion.” (Pp. 7, 8.) 


Still, however, truth, requires no asperity for its defence. 
Urbanity and persuasiveness are compatible with firmness 
and intrepidity, in maintaining a cause, on the issue of which 
man’s everlasting weal or wo is suspended. On the defec- 
tive powers of human reason, Mr. Esdaile observes: 


** Although, then, I do not deny that the natural reason of man affords 
some light, yet it is evidently insufficient either for direction or consolation. 
[t presents objects through an obscure medium, which so completely dis- 
torts and alters their real proportions, that, in many instances, it is little 
better than absolute darkness. Besides, whatever we may advance or 
admit as to the capacity of human reason for religious discoveries, rests 
entirely on theory and assumption: for in no one instance can we affirm that 
it has made a single discovery of this nature. All the religious systems in 
the heathen world, were evidently traditional; they are all connected with 
each other by some striking features of superstition, which are inventions 
and not discoveries, the figments of human fancy and not the offspring of 
reason; and whenever the heathens make any approach towards a rational 
creed, it will probably be nearer the truth to ascribe their knowledge to 
some borrowed light, derived from tradition or revelation, than to regard it 
as the result of their own investigations.”” (Pp. 11, 12.) 

“ The only inventions of human reason in matters of religion have been, 
to obscure what was plain, to mystify what was simple, and todegrade what 
was sublime, by unavailing attempts at explanation and refinement. 

“It is not an easy matter, then, to define the limits of reason in religion. 
What it can do we can only conjecture, having no certainty that there is 
one article of the religious creeds which have been current among men 
that can be set down as the result of an unassisted reason. Were 1 inclined 
to preserve the distinction between Natural and Revealed Religion, I would 
not limit the former by attempting to draw a strict live of demarcation be- 
tween it and the doctrines of Revelation: but I would consider, as within 
its province, all those doctrines which, whether they have been the result 
of reason or not, are, at least, cognizable by it, and capable of being estab- 
lished by its deductions, though they may not have been discovered by 
its researches. ‘This is extending the boundaries of Natural Religion, with- 
out encroaching on Revelation: it is only giving reason the advantage of all 
the light which Revelation has imparted, and considering as within its legi- 
timate province, those mature results which correspond with its dictates, 
though they may have originated in Revelation. Of this kind are the doc- 
trines respecting God, providence, a future state, &c. which have been set 
in the clearest light by Revelation; yet our improved knowledge on these 
subjects is so perfectly conformable to the dictates of natural reason, that 
we can scarcely persuade ourselves but that reason, by its own efforts, 
might have reached them. 

“The doctrines peculiar to revelation are of a different description, and 
easily distinguishable from those mentioned above. The trinity, incarna- 
tion, atonement by Christ, resurrection of the body, &c. are doctrines not 
discoverable by reason. But we are not, on this account, to suppose, that 
they are not proper subjects of reasoning. ‘They may be established by 
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iment, by ascertaining the genuineness and authenticity of the records 
in which they are contained, and the value of the testimony on which they 
rest: and by considering, at the same time, the reflex light which they cast 
on the government of God, and onthe character and condition of men. 
We are farther to consider, that, though the doctrines peculiar to Revelation 
could not be discovered by human reason, nor, even after they are known, 
can they be comprehended by the human faculties, yet in no instance do 
they contradict the dictates of enlightened reason: they are above it, but 
not contrary to it. It would be absolutely impossible to believe a revelation 
which contradicts any ascertained principle of pure reason. This may be 
considered as an axiom in theology: for a revelation must come from the 
same Being who has formed the mind of man, and the constitution of na- 
ture; and we cannot conceive that the word of God can ever contradict his 
works, or that he should command us to believe any doctrine which the 
reason he has given us compels us to reject. But, in admitting this axiom, 
we must be extremely careful to tree reason from the influence of the pas- 
sions, and from the power of those prejudices which tend to bias its deci- 
sions; otherwise we will measure doctrines and facts, not by the standard of 
reason, but by the strength of our inclinations and feelings. Revelation 
has certainly nothing to fear from the strictest scrutiny, provided it be fairly 
conducted; but it has no chance before a prejudiced judge, against perjured 
witnesses, and a corrupted jury.” (Pp. 14—16.) 


Our quotations on this introductory topic are already suffi- 
ciently long; but we cannot withhold our author’s concluding 
remark on the distinction made between natural and revealed 
religion. 


“There are, no doubt, some grounds for the distinction, if not in reality, 
at least in our conceptions, and in our manner of viewing the subject. But 
I know not where the line is to be drawn: {! am inclined to think, that if it 
is not an imaginary, it is at least a moveable boundary, which will gradually 
disappear as we advance in knowledge; and when, at last, ‘ we shall know 
even as we are known,’ the most mysterious parts of the Christian revelation 


will be found to be as essentially connected with the nature and government , 


of God, as his providence, or any of his most obvious attributes, It is no 
mark of wisdom to affect to despise the resources of human reason, and still 
Jess to slight the light of revelation, which alone can conduct our reason to 
just and profitable conclusions. Reason is the compass by which we steer 
our course, revelation is the polar star by which we correct: its variations.’ 
(Pp. 18, 19.) 


We were sorry to meet with any thing like vacillation res- 
pecting the origin and design of that vast scheme of propitia- 
tory sacrifice, which, on the testimony of all history, sacred 
and profane, pervaded nearly the whole world, antecedently 
to the advent of Christ, and which, lamentable as were its 
abuses among the heathen, actually converted the earth into 
one stupendous altar, whereon beneath the temple of the sur- 
rounding heavens, mankind as with one voice and act avow- 
ed their sense of guilt, and their tenacious remembrance of 
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ihe divine appointment of atonement for sin by guiltless 
blood. We do not say, that Mr. Esdaile has really conceded 
this point to those, who seem resolved never to yield to the 
accumulated evidence both divine and human which we pos- 
sess, that “ without shedding of blood, there is no remission:”’ 
but we conceive, that he would have done better for the 
cause of truth and for the instruction of his readers, had he 
withheld every thing in the shape of a hypothetical proposi- 
tion on the subject. What tyro upon our classical forms 
would not expect a stroke of the ferula, or of another more 
formidable instrument, where he to construe, upon Socinian 
principles, the “ EvSade wiv ravporct nas wpverots cAwovrar’’ of Ho- 
mer, and the “ Prudens placavi sanguine Divos’”’ of Horace? 
And since a propitiatory efficacy was generally and universally 
ascribed by the heathen to their sacrificial institutions, then, 
if the axiom stands, that the cause must be adequate to the 
effect, the notion of a propitiatory atonement must have 
originated in a direct revelation from heaven. ihe stream 
was polluted in its onward course, but its fountain-head was 
divine. 

The Holy Scriptures present a marked difference in them- 
selves from all other professed depositories of religious doc- 
trines. We have before us a mine, in which incalculable 
and inexhaustible wealth is deposited, but not so arranged as 
to spare the miner his toil and-scrutiny. The sacred writers, 
although their premises are undeniable, and their conclusions 
legitimate, seldom appear in the character of argumentative 
and. methodical reasoners. ‘There is system, and there is 
harmony, in the word of God: but that system is not regu- 
larly defined, and that harmony is the harmony of nature, 
net of art. . 


“This (observes Mr. Esdaile) is exactly what might have been expected 
from teachers acting undera divine commission, and armed with undeniable 
facts to enforce their admonitions. 

“But though there is no regular treatise in the scriptures on any one 
branch of religious doctrine, yet all the materials of a regular system are 
there. ‘The word of God contains the doctrines of religion inthe same way 
as the system of nature contains the elements of physical science. In voth 
cases the doctrines are deduced from facts, which are not presented to us 
in any regular order, and which must be separated and classified before we 
can arrive at first principles, or attain to the certainty of knowledge; and in 
both cases, a consistent system can only be made out by induction and investi- 
gation. The very circumstance of no detailed system being given, renders 
it necessary to form one: for although a portion of religious and physical 
knowledge, sufficient for the common purposes of life, may be obtained by 
traditional information, and men may work conveniently enough by rules 
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without possessing much general knowledge: yet they who would teach 
with profit must generalize; and they who would explain the ways of God 
must arrange the materials which are so amply furnished, but which are pre- 
sented apparently without order or plan. 

**1 would, therefore, consider all objections to systems of divinity to be 
about as unreasonable as it would be to object to the philosophy of Newton, 
for having elucidated the laws of nature and arranged the phenomena of 
the heavens.” (Pp. 20—22.) 


Now we are no enemies to “‘ systems of divinity,” as they 
are called, provided that their constructors retain and manifest 
the modesty and humility which become fallible men in all 
their endeavours to arrange and systematize what God has 
left, at least in appearance, undefined. Some things are even 
now passing under our own eyes and in our own church, 
which emphatically warn us of the peril of placing divine 
revelation on the Procrustes’ bed of human wisdom. We can- 
not say that the view of “ Christian Theology” before us is 
wholly free from some of the objections, which, however un- 
reasonable the author may deem them, are often with too fair 
a show of justice brought against such systems. The bumble, 
but independent inquirer after truth may derive from them 
important assistance, yet, after all his attempts at generaliza- 
tion and arrangement, he will sit down with the sentiment of 
the Patriarch on his mind: “ Lo, these are parts of his ways: 
but how little a portion is heard of him.”’ 

Mr. Esdaile’s classification and statement of the evidences 
demonstrative of the claims of Christianity, as containing 
things worthy of all acceptation, do credit to his abilities as a 
writer. If we find little originality, we meet with qualities 
of higher intrinsic worth, though of less external brilliancy. 
Of this, his application of Leslie’s fourfold argument to prove 
the divine legation of Moses, and concerning which argument 
Dr. Middleton declared that he had been trying twenty years 
to find a flaw in it, but without success, affords a fair speci- 
men. He evinces, indeed, throughout his volume a manly 
vigour of argument, highly becoming a reasoner who enjoys 
plenary assurance that he oecupies ground not to be shaken; 
and who wisely deems it unnecessary, for the support of 
truth, that he should descend to break a lance with every 
petty assailant. 


“ The difficulties, then, which attend our conceptions of God, are of evi- 
dent advantage; as they tend to increase our veneration of the divine ma- 
jesty; for it is not the intricacy, but the immensity of the subject which 
overwhelms us; we ate not perplexed by obscurity, but, ‘dazzled by excess 
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of light;’ and however far we proceed, we still see something vast and infi- 
nite before us. I do not reckon it necessary to enter into any formal refu- 
tation of the disgusting absurdities of atheism, which are almost universally 
rejected by the common sense, and the common feelings of mankind; inso- 
much, that I believe it would be easier to convince the world that Homer’s 
Iliad arose out of a fortuitous concourse of the letters of the alphabet, than 
that intelligence and design have been excluded from the formation of the 
universe. For here, the materials required not merely to be arranged, but 
to be created, and there neither was matter, nor motion, nor life, till the 


fiat of the Amighty gave them existence.” (Pp. 55, 56.) 


We have ever been accustomed to assign to the fall of man 
the full amount of penal consequences attributed to it in the 
word of God, and cognizable in the actual state of things: 
and contemplating these in connexion with the innumera- 
ble and self-evident proofs of divine care, benevolence, and 
love, abounding upon and beneath the surface of a world, 
which, in righteous judgment, “the Lorp hath cursed,”? we 
discover more conspicuous evidences of goodness and mercy, 
in the combination of alleviating comfort with penal woe in 
this province of the moral government of God, than we can 
conceive to be displayed in the whole remainder of conscious 
or intelligent existence. Admirable is the goodness, which 
at once imparts to the flitting insect the exulting gladness of 
its ephemeral being, and pours into the capacious spirit of 
‘‘the rapt seraph that adores and burns,” the full tide of ce- 
Jestial bliss: but it is only in the scheme of redemption that 
God says to every child of man, “1 will make att my good- 
ness to pass before thee.”’ 

The general manner in which the author has executed this 
part of his undertaking, is highly reeommendatory of the vol- 
ume at a season, when, to use the nervous language of a liv- 
ing writer, “ it is evident that there exists such an active hos- 
tility against our common faith, as may well excite the coun- 
teraction of every man, who feels anxious as to the state of so- 
ciety into which his children are to grow up. From the pes- 
tiferous blasphemy of vulgar infidelity, up to the schools of 
science, and the library of female elegance, the mischief is at 
work. I[t adapts itselfto all ranks. It has broad and rash as- 
sertions for the uneducated, theories of materialism for the 
scientific, flights of poetical sentiment for the fair, which, like 
Satan in Paradise, 

Squat, like a toad, close at the ear of Eve. 


It supplies pungent paragraphs to the weekly ebullitions of 
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amidst the quarterly coruscations of the Northern Lights. It 
affects antiquarian consequence, or grubs in the;rubbish of 
chronology; or burrows among the rocks and fossils of the 
geologist; or stabs the immortality of the soul with the dis- 
secting knife; or degrades the office of a poet, once conse- 
crated to delight and to improve mankind, into the function 
of a fallen spirit, privileged by the pride of rank and talents, 
to burn, sink, and destroy all the hopes of the humb!e—all 
the affance of the contrite,—all that can support integrity in 
life, or smooth our passage to the final bour.”’ 

In his fourth chapter, on the doctrine of the Trinity, hav- 
ing expressed his doubts whether any traces of this sublime 
mystery are really visible in the mythological systems of an- 
cient or modern heathens, Mr. Fsdaile gives the history of the 
doctrine of the Christian Trinity, and states the arguments 
from scripture, by which it issupported. He introduces this 
history by remarking, that 


** There is one thing connected with this subject which cannot but strike 
every person as remarkable; the Trinity is no where announced, in the 
New Testament, as a new doctrine; neither is it any where formally taught: 
it is taken for granted, or stated as a matter of course, and referred to rather 
as a thing that was well known, than as a doctrine which had been unheard 
of before.” (P. 91.) 


By an induction of particulars from the Old Testament 
scriptures, and from the works of ancient, but uninspired 
Jewish writers, especially Enoch, he justly concludes, that 
the Jewish people in the time of Christ, regarded the doctrine 
as no novelty. 


‘They would nat have been offended at the doctrine, that ‘ The Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us,’ had not Jesus of Nazareth, of whom 
this was predicated, appeared in a character and in circumstances so very 
different from what they expected. ‘This is apparent from the gospel his- 
tory. When our Lord was accused before the Jewish council, the high 
priest said to him, ‘I adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us wheth- 
er thou be the Christ, the Son of Ged.’ From this itis evident that they 
expected the manifestation of § he Christ, the Son of God.” Our Lord an- 
swered the question indirectly by saying, ‘ Hereafter ye shall see the Son 
of man sitting on the right-hand of power, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven.’ This is an evident allusion to Dan. vii. 13, 14, where it is said, 
« And behold one like the Son of man came with the clouds of heaven, and 
came to the Ancient of Days, and there was given him dominion, and glory, 
and a kingdom,’ &c. On hearing our Lord apply these words to himself, 
the high-priest rent his clothes, saving, ‘he hath spoken blasphemy, what 
farther need have we of witnesses?’ This incident proves two things; first, 
that the Jews considered the passage in Daniel, which our Lord applied to 
himself, as applicable to the Messiah; and secondly, that, though he 1s 
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there called ‘the Son of man,’ they nevertheless admitted that he was to 
be, in reality, ‘the Son of God;’ and to have a kingdom which should never 
be destroyed. This was the character which they recognized as belonging 
tou the Messiah; and our Lord was judged guilty of blasphemy because he 
asserted that the words of the prophet were fulfilled in him.” (Pp. 94—96.) 


Is there not a discrepancy between the sentiment given at 
the commencement of the volume and that which is express- 
ed in the fifth chapter? We quote the discordant passages: 


“1 do not, however, affirm, that the mind, enlightened by general know- 
ledge, would not arrive, even without the aid of revelation or tradition, at 
some idea of a first cause, or presiding principle. It seems next to impossi- 
ble for a mind which has formed a notion of power and causation, (and 
these, surely, are among the first and strongest impressions which the mind 
receives, and are perfectly plain to all but those who attempt to account 
for them,) not to conceive of » power superior to that of man, as necessary 
for the production and arrangement of the visible phenomena of nature. 
The mind, indeed, is marvellously backward to form right conceptions on 
this subject; for though the invisible things of God are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, yet men, ‘ men changed the glory of 
the incorruptible God, into an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, 
and four-footed beasts, and creeping things.’ But the question is nat, whether 
men couid acquire *ight conceptions of God, but whether they could ac- 
quire, by unaided reason, any conception of him at all; and [I cannot but 
think that a mind, though ever so little improved in general knowledge, 
must entertair some idea of a first cause, on contemplating the visible uni- 
verse.” (Pp. 9, 10.) 

‘* We see nothing now at all analogous to creation. We see plants and 
animals endowed with a power of reproduction, which they derived from 
the Creator when he called them into existence, and which they continue 
to possess only in conformity to his will. But of creation, properly so 
called, we see no instance, whether we consider it as implying a production 
or organic substances out of nothing, or the formation of animated beings 
out of pre-existent materials. I do not see, then, how men could have 
formed any idea of creation: it is a matter of testimony; it is the result of 
faith, and not of reasoning, and hence it is that the apostle says, ‘ Through 
faith we understand that the worlds were framed by the word of God, 


so that things which are seen, were not made of things which do ap- 
pear.’”” (P. 108.) 


In another page the author, after avowingghis scepticism as 
to the heathen philosophers entertaining any notions of the 


Deity, bordering upon a Trinity in union, nevertheless af- 
firms that 


“all the heathen cosmogonies, or accounts of creation, were written in 
imitation of the Jewish records.” 


This latter position we readily admit. Even a superficial 
acquaintance with classic lore evinces that soine of the fairest 
flowers of heathen poesy were culled from a hill more hal- 
‘owed than Parnassus or Helicon, and that the historic muse 
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caught all the rays of ~truth that fell upon her eye in early 
times, from the beaming countenance of the Hebrew sage. It 
is equally evident to us, that the Tritheistic figments of Plato 
and Pythagoras and the Hindoo Shasters, were the offspring 
of that propensity to pervert, rather than obey truth, which 
seems to enter into the very essence of fallen humanity: and 
if the historian and the poet visited the hill of Sion and the 
waters of Siloa, it is more than probable that the moral phi- 
losopher resorted to the same sacred regions. 

On the moral degeneracy of mankind, and the transmission 
of a corrupt nature from the primogenitors of our race, we 
meet with much conclusive and some questionable reasoning. 
Of the latter description we reckon his apologetical claim 
upon divine mercy. 


“Indeed, I think the credit of human nature is more consulted by the 
doctrine of inherent, transmitted corruption, than by that which maintains 
that we come into the world pure and untainted. It seems less dishonoura- 
ble to us that our sins and imperfections, or, at least, the seeds of them, 
should descend to us by natural inheritance, than that they should be en- 
tirely of our own acquiring. We seem to be fitter objects of the divine 
compassion from our being, in some degree, ‘ made subject to vanity not 
willingly;? and we may with more confidence, implore the divine protection, 
since we are the heirs of mortality and corruption. Our sinful condition by 
nature seems almost to give us a right to expect the Divine interference in 
our behalf. Sure I am, that the man who sees the full extent of his misery, 
and is convinced of the utter alienation of the natural heart from God, will 
not view the plan of deliverance through Christ with incredulous wonder. 
He will perceive that it is not more than the exigencies of the case required, 
or than might be expected from the overflowing mercy of God; though al- 
together unmerited on the part of man, whose claims can be founded only 
on his own helplessness, and whose plea can be addressed only to the free 
mercy and grace of God.” (Pp. 134, 135.) 


Nor can we very well understand in what aspect the dispen- 
sation of the gospel can be contemplated, so that 


“It will no longer appear wonderful that God should interfere for the de- 
liverance of creatureS capable of such high attainments, but obviously sunk 
in ignorance and sin.” (P. 136.) 


Truth gains no proselytes worth acquiring by mitigating the 
splendour of its intrinsic glory to suit the vitiated sight of 
scepticism and infidelity. Mysteries, which attract the ad- 
miring gaze of angelic minds, may, without impairing their 
credibility, excite the adoring astonishment of beings, whose 
every faculty is enfeebled by the fall. The question must 
ever be reverting to a mind truly impressed and enlightened 
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by sound doctrine, “ Lord, what is man, that thou art mind- 
ful of him?”’ 

To many of our readers Mr. Esdaile will appear to reason 
very inconclusively, when he argues against thé doctrine of 
Adam’s guilt being imputed to all of his descendants; for they 
will continue to read that doctrine in the inspired declaration, 
that “ death passed upon all men, for that, or tn whom, all 
have sinned,’’—a declaration, as they conceive, attested by 
every infant’s grave. They will give him credit for a more 
satisfactory train of reasoning, on the divine nature of Christ; 
and will with pleasure follow him through the conclusion of 
his sixth chapter, especially in his remark that, 


“Instead, then, of having any doubt whether we ought to yield religious 
homage to the ‘Son of man,’ we ought to conclude that there is no other 
way of worshipping God with acceptance but through him. There is a vast 
emphasis of meaning in our Lord’s words, when he says, ‘1 am the way, the 
truth, and the life; no man cometh unto the Father but by me.’ These 
words not only imply that Christ is the way by which men come to the en- 
joyment of God in his heavenly kingdom, but that there is no other way in 
which we can form any accurate conception of him, or yield to him a ra- 
tional service. ‘No man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him.’ This is the 
nearest approach to an open vision of the Almighty that ever has been, or 
can be made by mankind in the present world. We cannot behold him in 
his glory, for no man can see his face and live. But we see his glory shin- 
ing with a mild radiance, and a qualified lustre, inthe person of his Son, not 
so intense as to prevent us from approaching him, or deter us from imitating 
him; but drawing us to God by the most powerful attractions, and teaching 
us to aspire to the imitation and the enjoyment of the Father of our spirits. 
We are thus brought near to God by the incarnation of his Son, who assumed 
our nature that we might rise to the resemblance of his; and that, by imi- 
tating his example, and imbibing his spirit, we might at last vindicate our 
claim to the glorious title of Sons of God.” (Pp. 183, 184.) 


Gratified as we have been by the general tenor of his re- 
marks on the evidence deducible from prophecy, on one or 
two points, we should be disposed to join issue with him, and 
to dispute the ground he takes. He seems most unwarranta- 
bly to consider the accordance of secondary trains of events 
with the language of prophecy and its immediate fulfilment, 
as the result rather of some fortuitous coincidence, than as 
constituting part of an harmonious scheme, in which one pro- 
phetic oracle may apply to two or more future events, as in 
the economy of providence one cause originates several con- 
secutive and correspondent effects. We must read both the his- 
torical and prophetical books of the Scriptures through a new 
medium, before we can fully accede to the soundness of some 
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of our author’s conclusions in his seventh chapter: conclusions 
which he himself overturns in the sudsequent chapter, when 
he admits that he is inclined to join those, who contend that 
our Lord’s prediction concerning the destruction of Jerusalem 
applies also to the second coming of Christ and to the end of 
the world. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow our author through 
his adduction of znternal evidence to the support of a sys- 
tem of truths and morals, whose evident tendency to advance 
the happiness of man closely harmonises with the manifest 
scheme acted upon by Him, whose name is LovE; nor can we 
go into the merits of his conelusive arguments, to prove, that 
“‘the limited notices of the atonement, which occur in our 
Lord’s discourses, not only agree with the circumstances in 
which he was placed, but give us an interesting view of the 
fidelity of his biographers.” The writer ably vindicates the 
goodness of the moral governor of the universe, in prescrib- 
ing a perfect law to his creatures, in requiring unreserved 
obedience, and in confirming it by penal sanctions, because 
to have done less would have been an act of cruelty to man, 
since it must have had a necessary tendency to make him 
miserable. 

In his twelfth chapter, where he treats ‘‘ of the means by 
which the benefits procured by Christ are communicated to 
men,’’ we conceive that Mr. Esdaile overshoots his mark, 
when he presumes that his 


‘*statement of particulars will explain all the peculiarities of the apostle 
Paul’s doctrine respecting the pre-eminence and sole efficacy of faith in 
Christ.” 


Nor can we assent to the construction he puts upon the de- 
cretal epistle of the first Christian council, held at Jerusalem, 
sent to the Gentile churches, 


“that they might conform, if they chose, to the Jewish law, but they were 
not to be forced to do so.” 


The grand point at issue was, the necessity of circumcision, 
which some Jewish teachers had urged upon them. The 
Apostolic Council, while they evinced the most amiable can- 
dour and forbearance towards the prejudices of their Jewish 
brethren, unanimously denounced the principle of such a 
requisition to be subversive af )the souls of the Gentile con- 
verts, and gave a public and unequivocal epitome of their 
own creed, when, after confessing; tbat the Jewish ceremo- 
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nial was a burden which neither they nor their fathers had 
been able to bear, they declared—‘* We believe, that through 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, we shall be saved even 
as they.” : 

The thirteenth chapter is devoted to the doctrine of the 
Influence of the Holy Spirit in the production of faith and its 
rich variety of spiritual and moral fruits. 


“This doctrine of spiritual influence may, indeed, be called a mystery: 
yet it is the least mysterious of all mysteries; it lies at the very foundation 
of all religious worship, and without it we can have no accurate conceptions 
of the nature and government of God. We worship him as a spirit: it is 
only a spiritual service that we can offer to him; it is only a spiritual inter- 
course that we can hold with him: it is only a spiritual interference, on his 
part, that we can expect. It is as an invisible spirit that we address him in 
our prayers; in the full assurance that the aspirations of our hearts are per- 
fectly known to him whose spirit pervades the universe; and it is by the 
invisible agency of his spirit, overruling all events within the compass of 
creation, that we expect our prayers to be answered. Spiritual agency, 
then, is implied in every prayer; and spiritual intercourse, in every act of 
worship, and they who deny them must, in order to be consistent, hold 
prayer to be an unmeaning form and every species of religious homage an 
idle ceremony.” (Pp. 379, 380.) 


On the long and too eagerly litigated subject, Predestina- 
tion, Mr. Esdaile has expressed his sentiments in a manner 
becoming a student of that holy volume, which is the sole 
unerring standard of all doctrinal and moral verity. He has 
evidently listened to and pondered the divine oracles on this 
mysterious theme, with a mind prostrate before the teachings 
of a wisdom, whose length and breadth, whose height and 
depth, even angelic intelligences cannot measure. We rejoice 
to see our divines sitting in the same school as the holy Leigh- 
ton, and collecting their stores of sacred lore, not at the feet 
of metaphysical science and abstract reasoning, but, where 
saints and angels love to sit in lofty admiration and docile 
simplicity, at the footstool of him, whose revelations impart 
the twilight of Knowledge to his church on earth, and its 
noon-tide brightness to his elect and redeeméd in heaven. 
“At verd in Coeli scrinia, atque adyta velle irrumpere, et 
arcana illa imperii divini, ad ingenioli nostri modulum, ac 
methodos exigere, QO quant est pervicaciz, imd insaniz! 
Equidem admirabundum me herere fateor, quoties viros 
doctos et theologos de ordine decretorum Dei temeré garrientes 
audio, vel lego.—De Deo et arcanis ejus cauti ac tremuli 
cogitate ac loquimini, disputate autem parcissimé. Et 
quicunque perdere te nolles, cave cum ipso disputes. Si quid 
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peccas, te incusa; si quid boni feceris, aut a malo resipueris, 
evuya eictixey Deo canas. Hee sunt que vos moneo, in quibus 
et ipse acquiesco, et quo multum jactatus velut in portum me 
recepi.’’* 

We seldom have occasion to complain of this -writer’s 
phraseology. Now and then, however, we observe a careless 
flippaney of expression scarcely pardonable. We quote only 
one instance, occuring at the commencement of the fourteenth 
chapter. 


“the honours of the soui are immortal; and he who is fortunate 


enough to acquire them would not exchange them for the empire of the 
world.” 


The terms ‘‘ fortunate,’ and “ unfortunate,”’ particularly 
when they are found in a work of this description, are offen- 
sive to a serious and devout mind, accustomed, as is such a 
mind, to trace up the cause of Christian excellence to a higher 
source than what is sometimes called a fortunate combina- 
tion of circumstances, and to seek the origin of human delin- 
quency and abuse of mercy at a depth much lower than mis- 
fortune. 

We pass over the chapter on the resurrection, the judg- 
ment, and the future state of rewards and punishments. The 
concluding chapter is occupied with a review of the whole, 
some very candid and liberal statements respecting modes of 
divine worship, and a few hints on the most profitable me- 
thod of studying theology. On the practical duties resulting 
from the reception of the gospel, we meet with but few re- 
marks. We are given to understand that Mr. Esdaile has 
another work in contemplation, on Christian Ethics; and if he 
brings to his subject a mind thoroughly imbued with that 
high moral sense, which is generated in the soul by the Spirit 
of truth, and which is fostered by the sacred recollections of 
Bethlehem, Gethsemane, and Calvary, we shall welcome the 
fresh productjon of his pen, and gladly assign him a place 
among those Christian moralists, who have happily learned 
and taught obedience to the law upon the principles of the 
Gospel. 


* Leighton 
























Poetry. 


A SEA-PIECE:—IN THREE SONNETS. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


No. I. 
At night-fall, walking on the cliff-crown’d shore, 
When sea and sky were in each other lost, 
Dark ships were scudding through the wild uproar, 
Whose wrecks ere morn must strew the dreary coast; 
I mark’d one well-moor’d vessel tempest-tost; 
Sails reef’d, helm lash’d, a dreadful siege she bore, 
Her deck by billow after billow cross’d, 
While every moment she might be no more: 
Yet, firmly anchor’d on the nether sand, 
Like a chain’d lion ramping at his foes, 
Forward and rearward still she plunged and rose, 
*Till broke her cable;—then she fled to land, 
With all the waves in chace, throes following throes; 
She ’scaped,—she struck,—she stood upon the strand, 


No. II. 
The morn was beautiful, the storm gone by; 
Three days had pass’d,—I saw the peaceful main, 
—QOne molten mirror, one illumined plane, 
Clear as the blue, sublime, o’er-arching sky. 
On shore that lonely vessel caught mine eye; 
Her bow was sea-ward, all equipt her train, 
Yet to the sun she spread her wing's in yain, 
Like a maim’d eagle impotent to fly, 
‘There fix’d as if for ever to abide: 
Far down the beach had roll’d the low neap-tide, 
Whose mingling murmur faintly lull’d the ear. 
** Is this,”” methought, ‘is this the doom of pride, 
Check’d in the onset of thy proud career, 
ingloriously to rot by piecemeal here?” 


No. Il, 
Spring-tides return’d, and fortune smiled; the bay 
Received the rushing ocean to its breast; 
While waves on waves, innumerably prest, 
Seem’d, with the prancing of their proud array, 
Sea-horses, flash’d with foam, and snorting spray: 
Their power and thunder broke that vessel’s rest; 
Slowly, with new expanding life possest, 
To her own element she glid away; 
There, buoyant, bounding like the polar whale, 
That takes his pastime; every joyful sail 
Was to the freedom of the wind unfurl’d, 
While right and left the parted surges curl’d. 
—Go, gallant bark; with such a tide and gale, 
Ill pledge thee to a voyage round the world. 








Poetry. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Will you publish these THREE little pieces in your next 
number, Mr. Oldschool? Do! they’ll only take about a page, 
that perhaps might not be as well fill’d—and then you know 
what it is to gratify a poet—and as the old proverb says, 
* Do as you would, &c.”’ a golden rule for Editors. 


CANZONET. 


Au Lady! would you sing of peace, 
Touch not the wak’ning theme, 

Of sever’d friendships, joys that cease, 
On widow’d heart to beam: 

There’s not a pulse my heart that thrills, 
That would not wake to wo— 

No dear fond thought my breast that fills, 
Would cause not tears to flow. 


But would’st thou sing sweet peace to me 
‘The peace her friendship gave, 
Then sing of Heaven’s bright destiny, 
Or peace of silent grave! 
Since here alone grief’s sad alloy, 
To all of life is given, 
And all my hopes of future joy, 
Must centre now in Heaven! 
Sydney. 


CANZONET. 


Dvutce domun, blest retreat, 
When shall 1 thy portals greet, 
When this wearied heart find rest, 
In thy tranquil pleasures blest. 


Here in fever’d vortex hurl’d, 

In a heartless, joyless world, 
Where the fairest luring smile, 
Beams, che victim heart to guile. 


Like the bird from ark that flew, 
To its blest asylum true, 

{ would wing my way to thee, 
Ark of safety thou, to me. 


Sydney. 
































Poetry. 


MELODY. 


As he who ventures on the treacherous wave, 
His little bark the rising storm to stem, 

May find in gent’lest waves, his bark that lave, 
Dark swelling ruin all his hopes o’erwhelm. 


‘ Thus they who all their hopes in love embark, 
In faith confiding, adverse fortunes brave, 
When prosp’rous gales appear to woo their bark, 
May find the treach’ry of the ocean wave. 


Sydney. 


SLANDER. 


I saw a dewy gem at morn, 
In sparkling lustre play, 

A zephyr, as in jealous scorn, 
Rude dash’d it from the spray. 


And thus, I cried, the gem most bright 
On Virtue’s diadem, | 

A rude and envious breath may blight, 
Like that bright dewy gem. 


Sydney. 


FEELING. 


ST a a wae i im 


Tue heart that pure affection fills, 
With warm confiding glow, 

With soul that gentle feeling thrills, 
But court the pangs of wo! 


Since slight’s the chance it ever meets, 
A heart true feeling knows; 

But ah, how oft its semblance cheats 

That heart of its repose. 


Poetry. 


BARTER. 


To * * # * @ #, 


My heart that till it met with you, 
At home would quiet rest, 

Has, taking peace and quiet too, 
Absconded from my breast. 


The simple teazing heart I claim, 
*Mong’st hundreds may be known; 

You'll find deep graven there a name, 
And form—amuch like your own. 


Without a heart, ’tis dull to live, 
So either give me thine, 

Or else—unless ’tis like a sieye,— 
Return me, maiden, mine. 


MELODY. 


Say not the heart can ever change, 
In thy affections blest: 

As soon the parent bird might range, 
From offspringss of its nest. 


Or he who joys in verdant mead, 
Bright streams, and fragrant grove, 

From scenes elysian would recede, 
O’er desert wastes to rove. 


Ah no, this heart bound in the chain, 
Of this dear hallow’d love— 

May break, sweet maid, in thy disdain, 
But ne’er---ah ne’er can rove. 


Sydney. 
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Poetry. 


TO A LADY. 


An» so you’d have me write a lay, 
And think no doubt Pll praise; 

Well, come, let’s see, this gloomy day, 
In what your merit;lays. 


But poet’s strain should still comport 
With subject of his lays; 

As, ’tis plain, you’re very short, 
There’s little, girl, to praise. 


To form just thought of beauty, grace, 
We objects should compare: 

if you by dark brunette, we place, 
In sooth your wond’rous fair. 


By you each thought is understood, 
Unless its depth perplex you: 

Your temper’s always very good,— 
Provided nothing vex you. 


Compar’d to faces, forms, i’ve seen, 
Your’s seem to me quite pretty; 
And, if a dull head come between, 

i think you even witty. 


And though your tongue you give full scope 
In coloquy vivacious, 

if six their chattering boxes ope, 
You are not so loquacious. 


In friendship, though a woman you, 
I think you are secure:— 

i’m sure at least you will prove true, 
As long as it endure. 


If you take airs, as others do, 
I wish you not detected; 

Yet were I forc’d to utter true— 
I’ve seen you much affeeted. 


That you have feeling ’s not denied, 
That truth can I reveal: 

For, when I pinch’d your arm, you cried, 
Which proves that you can feel. 


That you with others sympathise, 
Let those who doubt it try; 


For every gape, your gape replies, 
With mouth and cheek awry. 








Poetry, 


Although your neck you bend like bow; 
As if each grace you’d spite; 

In faith, this praise I must bestow:— 
In mind you are upright. 


Now when you hear, as oft ’tis said, 
That poets always puff, 

Deny it plump—be not afraid, 
These lines are proof enough. 


The praise I might have said or sung, 
(And faith there’s some, though dark:) 
Try what from Truth | might have wrung, 
Perhaps you’ll hit the mark. Sydney. 


STANZAS 
On the decay of a Floral present. 


Your beauteous flowers have all decay’d, 
Though cherish’d with the fondest care: 

Thus all that’s bright of earth must fade, 
Serena, like thy flowrets fair. 


Yet there’s a flower shall ever last, 
In bright’ning amaranthine blpom, 

Still gaining vigour from the blast 
That others sink to wakeless tomb. 


Though bruis’d and trodden to the ground, 
It only breathes more rich perfume:— 
When all is desolate around, 
Its leaves expand in brighter bloom. 


With Fden’s pair it first abode, 
Ere they were doom’d from it to part; 
’Twas planted by the hand of God! 
And blooms, Serena, in thy heart. 
Sydney 


MELODY. 


Come weave for me the poet’s wreath, 
But twine not myrtle there; 

Nor let the rose its fragrance breathe; 

Nor aught that’s bright and fair. 
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Poetry. 


For happy bards bright wreaths entwine, 
With love and joy elate; 

But let the emblem wreath be mine 
That speaks of wayward fate. 


Let cypress shade my brow of care, 
Thy tears the chaplet lave, : 
Then wait the shafts of brief despair, 

And place it on my grave. Hiei 


ee 


STANZAS, 
Written at Midnight. 


Tus bell now tolls the midnight hour, 
Come then sweet balmy rest, 

And wrap mie, care-dispelling power, 
In visions fair and blest. 


Bid those blest moments rise to view; 
When all was pure delight; 

When life was of the rainbow hue, 
As transient, but as bright. 


Thus many a bud of pure delight, 
In rapture will expand: _ 

Dear joys, that felt the with’ring blight,— 
By disappointment wan’d. 


Or let thy vision’d spells give birth, 
To thoughts celestial given; 

And bear my sick’ning soul from earth, 
To range the fields of Heaven. 


Sydney, 





SONNETS. 
By Barry Cornwall. 


SPRING. 


ir is not that sweet herbs and flowers alone 
Start up, like spirits that have lain asleep 
In their great Mother’s iced bosom deep 
For months, or that the birds, more joyous gTown, 
Catch once again their silver summer tone, 
And they who late from bough to bough did creep, 
Now trim their plumes upon some sunny steep, 
And seem to sing of Winter overthrown. 
APRIL, 1825.—no, 276. 44 
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Poetry. 


No—with an equal march the immortal mind, 

As tho’ it never could be left behind, 

Keeps pace with every movement of the year; 
And (for high truths are born in happiness) 

As the warm heart expands, the eye grows clear, 
And sees beyond the slave’s or bjgot’s guess. 


SUMMERs 


Now have green April and the blue-eyed Maid 
Vanish’d awhile: and lo! the glorious June 
(While Nature ripens in his burning noon) 
Comes like a young inheritor, and gay, 

Altho’ his parent menths have pass’d away: 
But his green crown shall wither, and the tune 
That usher’d in his birth be silent soon, 

And in the strength of youth shall he decay. 
What matters this—so long as in the past 

And in the days to come we live, and feel 
The present nothing worth, until it steal 
Away, and like a disappointment die? 

For Joy, dim child of Hope and Memory, 

Flies ever on before, or follows fast. 


AUTUMN. 


Taere is a fearful spirit busy now: 

Already have the elements unfurl’d 

Their banners: the great sea-wave is upcurl’d: 
The cloud comes: the fierce winds begin to blow 
About, and blindly on their errands go, | 
And quickly will the pale red leaves be hurl’d 
From their dry boughs, and all the forest world, 
Stripp’d of its pride, be like a desert show. 

I love that moaning music which I hear 

In the bleak gusts of Autumn, fo? the soul 

Seems gathering tidings from anotlrer sphere; 
And, in sublime mysterious sympathy, 

Man’s bounding spirit ebbs and swells more high, 
Accordant to the billow’s loftier roll. 


WINTER. 


Tuts is the eldest of the seasons: he . 
Moves not like Spring: with gradual step, nor grows 
From bud to beauty, but with all his snows 
Comes down at once in hoar antiquity. 

No rains nor loud proclaiming tempests flee 
Before him, nor unto his time belong 

The suns of Summer, nor the charms of song 
That with May’s gentle smiles so well agree. 
But he, made perfect in his birth-day cloud, 
Starts into sudden life with scarce a sound, 
And with a gentle footstep treads the ground, 
As tho’ to cheat man’s ear; yet while he stays, 
He seems as ’twere to prompt our merriest days, 
And bid the dance and joke be long and loud, 


























Literary Intelligence. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur Monthly Critical Gazette, a tribunal in the republic 
of letters which has reeently been erected in London, re- 
marks, that there are a great variety of states, where very dif- 
ferent customs, habits, and prejudices must necessarily pre- 
vail; so that it is impossible for the same constitution, or 
the same principles of constitution, to be suitable to all; for 
the true end of government is the peace and happiness. of 
the governed, aud these are often obtained where the people 
have not the slightest interference with legislation. This is 
sound republican doctrine, which requires no illustration to 
obtain the assent of every sensible man; but the writer pro- 
ceeds to adduce an instance which will excite a smile on this 
side of the water. He affirms, that ‘‘ the inhabitants of Aus- 
tria are far more contented and happy than those of New 
York and Virginia!’’? Now if the possession of every thing 
that is grand, and magnificent, and splendid, can afford hap- 
piness, the New Yorkers, according to their own report, are 
the most enviable people on the face of the earth. They have 
the greatest canal, the wisest goyernor, (when they happen 
to be in a good humour with him,) the broadest street, and the 
richest banks, besides Dr. M——-——,, Scudder’s Museum, and 
the three thousand new houses per annum! It is true, one 
of their societies sometimes comes under the hammer,—and 
a prodigious academy disappears like an arrow in the wind. 
But such things never disturb the serenity of the Gothamites. 
Jf they are bankrupt one day as historians, the same men 
may be found on the following, under a new title, in “ the 
full tide of successful experiment,’’ with all the parapherna- 
lia of presidents and vice-presidents. It has been said, that 
an assemblage of about five-and-twenty savans in New York, 
will comprehend quorums of a dozen literary, philosophical, 
scientific, and medical societies, and that each of these insti- 
tutions has held a meeting and adjourned in the course of a 
single evening.. This shows energy and promptness; but the 
honour of the invention belongs to the nursery, where the 
children play ladies and gentlemen, and each one, in turn, per- 
sonates mine host. 

The present agitation of the political atmosphere of Penn- 
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sylvania has suggested several compilations, which will be 
useful as works of reference. Among these we may cite 
** the proceedings relative to calling the conventions of 1776 
and 1790; the minutes of the convention that formed the pre- 
Sent constitution of Pennsylvania,”’ &c. as one which is espe- 
cially needed at this period, when we are threatened with a 
new congregation of constitution-tinkers. According to all 
the gubernatorial messages, and the resolutions of the legis- 
lature for a series of years, we have been in the enjoyment of 
every political right which is necessary to social happiness. 
We want no change of principle in our government: let the 
administration of it be entrusted to suitable agents, and we 
shall not despair of the commonwealth. What escaped the 
sagacity of a M’Kean, a Wilson, and:the other eminent indi- 
viduals, to whom we owe our present frame of government, 
will scarcely be discovered by the men who will probably 
form the anticipated convention. 

In an extract from a journal ofa traveller in England, (an 
American, we presume,) lately published ina literary maga- 
zine, at Boston, we find the writer asserting, that he has seen 
one or two speeches of Mr. Randolph, reported by the senior 
editor of the National Intelligencer, better than any he has 
met with in the British journals. This is high commendation, 
and we take pleasure in repeating it at this moment, as we 
see announced, as on the eve of publication, the first volume of 
the Congressional Debates, which we presume will be chiefly 
from the pen of the tachygraphist here alluded to. 

The fifth number of the Westminster Review, the most 
impartial, and one of the best of the English journals, con- 
tains a notice of Mr. Livingston’s Report on a Penal Code for 
the State of Louisiana, in which the labours of our distin- 
guished countryman are fervently extolled. In another place, 
in speaking of one of this gentleman’s productions, we ven- 
tured to pronounce it a model of juridical eloquence and ar- 

ment. We allude to his answer to Mr. Jefferson’s defence 
on the Batture Question; and we now add, that this report 
is worthy of the author of that masterly performance. It is 
‘¢an American book,” which the sneerers of the Edinburgh 
Review may compare with the visionary schemes of Jeremy 
Bentham, they have praised so loudly. Of such a man, 
the Westminster reviewers may well pronounce that— 
“he is one of those extraordinary individuals whom nature 
has gifted with the power, and whom circumstances have af. 
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forded the opportunity of shedding true glory and conferring 
lasting happiness on his country: and of identifying his own 
name with its freest, and most noble, and most perfect insti- 
futions.”’ : 


iD ¢ 


MISCELLANEOUS OCCURRENCES. 


A cause was lately tried in the 
Court of Common Pleas, at New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, against Jesse 
Upson, Jr. who pretended to practice 
Physic and Surgery, without having 
obtained a license, or studied so as to 
qualify him to practice He wascall- 
ed on to set the plaintiff’s leg, which 
was broken; this was so unskilfully 
done as to cause his patient to be 
lame The court charged the jury, 
that if the defendant held himself out 
to the world as a Doctor, or a Physi- 
cian and Surgeon, he was answerable 
in damages to his patients, for any in- 
jury that happened through his ig- 
norance or want of skill. The defend- 
unt was a poor man, yet the jury re- 
turned a verdict of $250 damages. 

A young gentleman ‘recently a 
plied to his friend for the best mode 
of giving a darker shade to his hair:— 
The young pupil had been previously 
pointing out the particulars of a lec- 
ture he had heard, and which was up- 
on the nature of the hair. A solution 
of nitrate of silver, he said, he had no 
doubt would have the desired effect. 
Now, whether he designed this ad- 
vice for a trick, or whether the pre- 
scription was the effect of ignorance, 
we cannot say. The solution was, he 
said, to be used in considerable quan- 
tity; in short, he was to wash the 
whole head in this fluid. Accord- 
ingly, the young gentleman applied 
it on going to bed, and put on his 
night-cap comfortably, only a little 
wet. On washing his head with the 
solution, the fluid naturally wetted the 
greater part of his face, and whatever 
part of the skin it touched, left its 


mark. The next morning the patient 
was first seen by his brother, who, 
believing him suffering under suffoca- 
tion or some terrible dream, alarmed 
the whole house. The alarm, how- 
ever, soon subsided in all except the 
mortified patient, whose face was the 
colour of an old shoe. The skin re- 
ceived no injury by the solution, ex- 
cept that of discolouring, which can- 
not be removed by any means for 
some weeks. The skin grows gradu- 
ally red, before it disappears.—The 
young gentleman is in a truly de- 
plorable state, and seldom speaks, 
except to utter curses upon the head 
of his hair adviser.— ng. pap. 

In the House of Commons on the 
24th of Feb. when on the question 
of supply for the Naval College, Sir 
J. Yorke said he understood that one 
individual, at least, educated at this 
college, had carried his improvements 
which he had acquired to the United 
States, Mr. Crockersaid that a bond 
of £500 was taken to insure the Stu- 
dents entering the British service, and 
if they left the country their securi- 
ties paid that sum. 

Albany, April 6.—A petition was 
presented to the Senate of New 
York, at the last session, which was of 
some importance. It was a memorial 
from the members of the bar recently 
assembled in the court-room of the 
capital, to take into consideration the 
importance of legislative interfer- 
ence to prevent the delays expe- 
rienced under the present organiza- 
tion of the courts, in the adminis- 
tration of justice, From the memo- 
rial it appeared that the accumula- 
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tion of suits, was annually increasing, 
and gave no indication that the evil 
could be remedied without an import- 
ant change in the system. 

French Proprietors of Hayti.—It is 
stated in the Courier Francais, that 
an English Company, the formation 
of which is not unknown to the Pre- 
sident of Hayti, is engaged in pur- 
oars the titles of property and 
debts belonging to the former colo- 
nists of St. Domingo. The object for 
which the company operates is un- 
known; but it is little hkely that it is 
to make to the Haytian government 
a cession of the rights which it shall 
have acquired; for hitherto that gov- 
ernment has offered to France a pe- 
cuniary indemnity, with a view to ob- 
tain the recognition of its political in- 
dependence. The existence of this 
Company is a fact well known to the 
administration; and it is even said, 
that the chief of the Company has 
received, from the Police, orders to 
_ cease from his proceedings. 

Cornplanter is one of the chiefs of 
the Seneca Nation of Indians. He 
lives on the Allegheny river, 16 miles 
above Connewango, Pa. He is noted 
for courage, and the active part he 
took against the Americans in the 
bloody scenes at Wyoming; he is 
averse to saying any thing on that 
subject or even to hearing it spoken 
of. He was instigated to the part he 
took (as is said) by the noted Butler. 
He is about 90 years of age; retains 
his power of mind remarkably well. 
His speeches, though quite untutor- 
ed, are generally forcible and pre- 
vailing. He is decidedly opposed to 
selling out their lands. The nation 
is about equally divided on that ques- 
tion—have held several councils on 
the subject, and he was the means of 
carrying the vote against it. He is 
also opposed to have the ‘Black 
coats’ (missionaries) come among 
them—and to schools. The reason 
of his opposition to the latter, is this: 
—he gave his son Henry a tolerable 
good English education, which he 
perverted to the worst purposes, It 
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made him impudent, arrogant and 
roe Among a great many acts of 
villainy, of which he has been guilty, 
there is one which has incensed 
the mind of his father against him 
perhaps more than any other:—The 
old man left a quantity of lumber at 
Pittsburgh to be sold at commission. 
So soon as his son Henry ascertained 
that it was disposed of, he forged an 
order, went and drew the money, to 
the amount of several hundred dol- 
lars, and spent the whole in gambling 
and dissipation. 

The Richmond Compiler states, 
that the introduction of cotton, in the 
agriculture of Virginia, is a most for- 
tunate dispensation to the lower part 
of the state. Its lands will rise— 
its inbabitants will be enriched—and 
the tide of emigration may be sus- 
pended, or perhaps rolled back. Real 
and personal estates may both rise. 
Petersburg is the principal market 
for Virginia cotton—for the farmers 
in the lower part of the state were 
the first to raise it in the field fora 
foreign market—and the merchants 
of Petersburg had sagacity enough to 
see the advantages to which it might 
be turned. The cultivation is spread- 
ing over all the lower part of Virg:- 
nia—and we learn that it is becoming 
an object of some attention below 
Richmond on the James River, &c. 

Mr. Hurlbert, of the N. Y. legisla- 
ture, brought in a bill to authorise 
females to bring slander suits without 
proving special damages; the mem- 
ber made an animated speech, con- 
cluding thus:—*‘ If there be a man 
among us, who is not ardently in fa- 
vour of this measure, I pronounce 
him no genuine descendant of Adam. 
Surely he cannot be the offspring of 
that man, who was unhappy even in 
Paradise, until woman appeared. 
And if any one shall dare to vote 
against this bill, I earnestly pray that 
he may receive the. severest punish- 
ment that ever was, or ever can be 
inflicted upon a mam in this world:— 
the frowns of beautiful women.” 

Mrs. Biddy Murphy, a resident @ 











saffron-hill, was brought up by This- 
sclton, the officer, to Halton Garden, 
charged upon the following circum- 
stances: It appears that one Dennis 
O’Callaghan departed this life a few 
days, ago, which produced a very 
animated scene among his relations, 
as will be best understood by the tale 
of Mrs. Norry O’Brien. * Plase your 
Honour,” said she, “ we were ail sit- 
ting very comfortably round poor 
Dennis, and as pleasant as you plase; 
and to give every body their due, 
Mrs. O’Callaghan made every thing 
genteel, and gave us plenty of good 
whiskey. In truth, she saw us so hap- 
py, that she burst out crying, and 
said, ‘Oh! if my poor Dennis (God 
rest his soul) could open his eyes, 
how it would glad his heart to see us 
all so snug!’ when in comes Mrs. 
Murphy, and she goes to look at poor 
Dennis. ‘Oh! says she, ‘he’s the 
liandsomest corpse I ever saw in my 
life;? says I, *I crave your pardon, 
Ma’am, my last husband was as hand- 
some a corpse as ever he was.’ Upon 
which she made no more to do but 
goes to the fire-place and pulls out a 
hot brick bat, and clapped it on my 
face.’? Theappearance of her face dis- 
pensed with the necessity of any hu- 
man testimony; her nose had lost much 
of its prominence, and there was a 
mark on her forehead that proved that 
Mrs. Murphy was determined to be 
enabled to recognize her friend in fu- 
ture, 
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Mrs. Murphy was attended bya 
tail of the most respectable neigh- 
bours, who had all pledged them- 
selves to give testimony in her fa- 
vour, but becoming suddenly panic 
struck, they withdrew, and poor Mrs. 
Murphy, unassisted by counsel or 
witnesses, made a brief defence:— 
* Plase your Honour, when I went 
into the wake the devil a drop of the 
whiskey was left, which so aggravat- 
ed me that I could not drink; ‘God be 
with poor Dennis,’ and I certainly 
lost my senses.” “The magistrate, not 
conceiving that this tenderregard for 
the dead warranted such conduct, as 
it was likely to add to the number of 
the departed, ordered the defendant 
to find bail.—Lond. paper. 

It is proposed to the legislature of 
New York, to make provision for the 
wife and children of Futrox, whom 
the recent decisions of the courts 
with respect to the freedom of steam 
navigation, have deprived of income 
from that source. The great engineer 
relied upon the exclusive privileges 
which were granted him by the state 
of New York. These being invalidat- 
ed, indemnity is thought due from the 
state to his impoverished family. But 
there are higher considerations for 
an enlightened legislature, the glory 
and benefit which have accrued from 
his genius and labours, primarily to 
New York, and the display of a just 
sense of their value, and what befits 
a large and oppulent community, 


OBITUARY. 


Virginia, May 26th,—In the 68th 
year of his age, Wittram Gatt, Esq. 
a native of Scotland, and for many 
years a citizen of Virginia. Mr. Galt 
was avery rich man, and what was 
better, a very benevolent one. The 
two extremes of his life were as 
strongly contrasted by the extremes 
of poverty and wealth, as they were 
by vigor and decay. He emigrated 
to Virginia in 1775; he commenced 





trading with a pedlar’s pack; he died 
in the enjoyment of a revenue of 
$40,000 per annum. In 1775, he had 
not his ** six feet length” of soil—in 
1825, he could ride fifteen miles rec- 
tilinear on his own grounds, the 
broadest and richest bottoms of James 
river. When he begun, he was an 
outcast on a foreign shore—when he 
ended, hundreds of human beings 
called him master, and he moved 
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among a devoted circle of friends. 
When his career commenced, few 
knew him—-before it closed, numerous 
children called him god-father, and 
hundreds attended his remains to 
their last abode. He lived an exam- 
ple to the poor how to become rich, 
and tothe rich an example how to 
employ riches. He is said to have es- 
timated his estate, a short time before 
his death, at $750,000. 

At Colesville, N. Y., Robert Harper, 
Esq. aged 95. He wasa native of Ire- 
land, and emigrated to this country 
previous to the revolutionary war. He 
was a professor in King’s College, in 
the city of N. York, at the commence- 
ment of the Revolution, and the only 
one, out of fourteen, who espoused the 





To Readers and Correspondents. 


American cause. During the whole of 
our struggle for independence, he was 
a member of the Committee of Safety, 
of this State, and rendered important 
services to the cause of freedom. At 
the close of the war, he was chosen a 
member of the legislature of this state, 
from the city of New York, for several 
years in succession; and filled several 
other important offices in state gov- 
ernment. 

Angela Millett, died at the Alms- 
House, lately, in Philadelphia, aged 
one hundred and eleven years, two 
months, and eleven days. She was 
born in Canada, and was admitted in 
the Alms-House, on the 28th of Oc- 
teber, 1824. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are again under the necessity of apologizing to 
our punctual subscribers for the tardy appearance of 
this gournal. it ts tmputable solely to the remissness 
of another class of our patrons, in whose code of 
morality the payment of a debt does not seem to be 
enjoined. 


Shall we have no more gossiping from New Jersey? 


The attention of the reader is invited to the prospec- 
tus of a Philadelphia Souvenir, published in a recent 
number of the Port Fouto. It willnot be put to press 
without satisfactory assurances of such a support as will 
enable the publisher to print it without loss; and, 
therefore, every person who wishes to obtain a copy 
must transmit his name to this office. 





ERRATUM. 


By an inadvertency of the printer, the words ** For the Port 
Folio,”’ are erroneously prefixed to the review of the ‘* 4ddresses 
to Great People,” in this number. 
New London Magazine. 


That article is from the 
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